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Courte 


Lieutenant G.C.Breck 


Lietenant George H. Crocker 


Captain Mesereau commanded Battery B, 3rd 
New York Light Artillery at Honey Hill. Lieutenant 
Crocker commanded the left section; he was struck 
in the right eye by a musket ball but “wrapped a 
handkerchief around his head and fought his guns 
for a [further] hour.” Perhaps two hours after the 
final charge of the 55th Massachusetts two ammuni- 
tion chests of the right section were exploded by the 
Confederates’ shells; first lieutenant Breck “was much 
scorched in the face and hands by the explosion.” 
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NUTS AND BOLTS 


Usually my editorials concern some aspect of the Civil War or at any rate 
some theme. This time it is just a grab bag of bits and pieces—the first of 
which will be of particular concern to subscribers. 


Polybags 

We switched printers with the last issue and failed to make clear that 
the magazines should continue to be mailed to subscribers in polybags. As a 
result they were not bagged and a number (about a dozen) were damaged in 
the mail, necessitating their being replaced. As subscribers will already have 
noticed, this issue was bagged and this will be the case with all future issues. 


Author bios 

As will be seen in this issue’s Crossfire column, a request has been made 
(several letters were received on the subject) that we make sure to include 
biographical details of authors. Duly noted. The two authors whose details 
were not included in the last issue were” 

Elizabeth D. Young (“North and South: The Religious Divide”). Elizabeth 
is the daughter of an Episcopalian minister and an M.A. student in South 
Carolina. 

Gerald L. Earley (“Bloody Work”). Gerald is an independent scholar and 
the author of The Second United States Sharpshooters in the Civil War. 

The two authors whose details are not included with their article in this 
issue are: 

Dwight T. Pitcaithley (“Secession in the Upper South”) Dwight is a for- 
mer Chief Historian of the National Park Service, and now teaches at the 
University of New Mexico. 

Coy F. Cross (“Mr. Lincoln’s man in Liverpool”) was formerly employed 
by the U.S. Air Force as an historian and is the author of several books on the 


~ Civil War era. 


In future all author details will be included with their articles. 


Reader Input 

When reader J. Raus saw that we were planning to publish an article on 
Honey Hill he contacted us and offered us some illustrations from his col- 
lection. Three of these are to be found on page 5 and a fourth—Lieutenant 
Crocker’s sword—below. We wish to thank him for this generous input. If 
other readers have CDVs, other photographs, artifacts, etc that are germane 
to an upcoming 
issue we would 
be delighted to 
hear from them 
(see contact details on this page). 


Upcoming articles 

Just as we were putting this issue to bed (the editorial is always the last 
item to be completed) we commissioned two more articles for future issues. 
The first is on Union general Peter Osterhaus, the second on draft resistance 
in northern Pennsylvania. 


Civil War Society 
Please note that all checks—whether for subscriptions or back issues— 
should be made out to “Civil War Society” rather than “North & South.” 


New Year 
It only remains to wish all our readers a very happy and successful New 


z VC: 
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SLAVERY AND STATES RIGHTS 
Thank you for Jay Gillispie's provoking 
and thorough Slavery and States’ Rights in 
the Old North State (North & South volume 
11, #5). While factually informative it was 
like reading a treatise for Orwell’s “New- 
speak” and “Double Think,” wherein opin- 
ion cancels out morality while laying claim 
to it. Freedom is bad, slavery for others is 
good, slaves are happy and content but we 
fear rebellion, poor whites competing with 
slave labor are better off than free labor 
elsewhere. It is unfortunate the rebelling 
states never saw fit to issue their Declaration 
of Independence, apparently not consider- 
ing that a “decent respect to the opinion of 
mankind require that they should declare 
the causes which impel them to the separa- 
tion.” Had they listed the rights that the 
Union was destroying they would no doubt 
have referred to their “peculiar institution” 
and we would probably now be debating 
their use of that Newspeak phrase. 
Somehow for South Carolina the attack 
on the United States at Fort Sumter and the 
attempt to kill American soldiers did not 
justify the call for volunteers to defend the 
U.S.A. from a domestic or foreign enemy. 
The reaction of the Union is comparable to 
when Pearl Harbor was bombed. 
—Bill McCauley 
Wyckoff, NJ 
P.S. Will the article provoke another “more 
common sense” and “less information” 
reaction letter to the threat posed by com- 
munists and liberals as seen by a Mr. Dan 
Jackson (Crossfire, 11.4) or can we leave his 
ilk to watch the Fox in hen house pundits 
for solace? 


RELIGION 

I just got my Vol. 11 #6 issue of North & 
South and read your editorial. You are more 
than entitled to pat yourself on the back 
for an excellent product. I know there have 
been some ups and downs at the magazine, 
but I have found every issue to provide 


original and interesting content presented 
in a pleasing format. I very much appreci- 
ate your decision to ‘weather the storm’ by 
reducing the size and going to a somewhat 
different format rather than closing shop. 
Such decisions can’t be easy and taking that 
risk must be a bit scary, but I think you have 
maintained the high quality of the magazine 
throughout. 

You noted that requiring footnotes 
for the articles was one way of keeping the 
standards high and I very much agree with 
that. Another thing you have done is pro- 
vide a brief bio of the authors. Telling us if 
they teach somewhere, are amateur histori- 
ans, have other publications, etc. It seems, 
however, that you have not been doing this 
of late. Many of your authors are frequent 
contributors and are familiar to regular 
readers, but recently I have read articles and 
wondered “Who is this guy?” Those ‘other’ 
magazines are notorious for this. Perhaps 
you have done this for space reasons, but I 
hardly think a little two line blurb at the end 
of an article takes up that much space. 

Finally, after lauding the high quality of 
the magazine (OK, you HAD to know this 
was coming, lol), I wanted to express my 
disappointment in your article North and 
South: The Religious Divide by Elizabeth 
Young. In nearly all cases, I have to defer to 
your experts writing the articles, but in this 
instance | am a kind of expert myself, being 
a professor at a Catholic seminary (and a 
Catholic priest)....The generalizations made 
by the author about “Southern” and “North- 
ern” religion are so broad as to be useless 
for any serious understanding of the topic 
presented. Just as one example, she speaks 
of the “rural South that maintained...doc- 
trines aligned with the teachings of John 
Calvin...” The majority of Southern Prot- 
estants were Baptists or Methodists; neither 
of these denominations has its theological 
roots in the teaching of John Calvin. If any- 
thing, Calvinist or “Reformed” theology was 
far more influential in the North, particular- 
ly through the Congregationalist tradition 
out of New England. Anyway, that’s just one 
example and an egregious one at that....It 
is not that I disagree with the opinions ex- 
pressed in the article (though I DO disagree 
with them); rather it is that this is not a seri- 
ous piece of history of theology.... 

Thanks for your excellent work and 
good luck with your new venture. 

—Fr. Kevin A. McGrath, OP 
Director of Pastoral Formation 
Dominican House of Studies 
Washington, DC 20017 


Ed. I will see to it that author bios are in- 
cluded (see this issue’s editorial for the missing 
information from last issue). As for the theol- 
ogy in “The Religious Divide,” I am afraid as 
a rationalist I am out of my depth—forgive 
me for being blunt, but it all sounds like non- 
sense to me. (Years ago, when teaching the 
development of political thought I managed 
to grapple with St. Augustine and The City of 
God, but just had to skip Thomas Aquinas as 
completely incomprehensible and move along 
swiftly to Machiavelli—whom I had charac- 
terized when an undergraduate as ‘an Italian 
nationalist with a poor line in logic’). I real- 
ized of course that the “Religious Divide” ar- 
ticle was full of sweeping generalizations, but 
was certain this would be as obvious to others 
and would be pointed out by correspondents 
to this column. Knowing my limitations in 
regard to theology I did send the “Religious 
Divide” article out for a second opinion, 
but received back only minor suggestions for 
change (which the author made). If the theol- 
ogy is wrong I must accept the responsibility. 

Perhaps I should explain why I ran the 
article. It is a commonplace that many white 
southerners believed slavery was part of God’s 
divine plan, whereas many northerners be- 
lieved it was antithetical to God. As so often 
is the case, notions as to what constitutes 
“God's will” reflected the social and political 
values of the communities concerned. In this 
case the notion that slavery was a “divinely 
ordained” institution provided a handy ra- 
tionalization with which to clothe racism 
and economic self-interest. The article, how- 
ever, suggested a more complex derivation of 
southern attitudes: southern religion was not 
merely distorted to accommodate slavery, but 
quite independently there were strains within 
southern religion which favored a pro-slavery 
view, or at any rate an anti-abolitionist one. 
In other words the relationship between slav- 
ery and religion was a two-way street; each 
influenced the other. Maybe when expressed 
like this it seems obvious, but it had never 
occurred to me. Perhaps, I thought, it had 
not occurred to others! The article was worth 
running therefore as a contribution to our un- 
derstanding of just how complex the prewar 
process of regional alienation was. 

Father McGrath has kindly offered to sub- 
mit a short piece on the regional theological 
differences for inclusion in the next Knapsack. 
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I appreciate your editorial comments on 
my letter (North & South, Vol. 11, #6) re the 
mutual demonization of North and South 
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prior to the Civil War, but I disagree with 
your conclusions. Abolitionism was always 
a marginalized movement in the North and 
many prominent abolitionists (e.g., William 
Lloyd Garrison) experienced physical vio- 
lence at the hands of northerners. The vast 
majority of northerners were opposed to 
abolitionism and the Republican Party was 
anti-abolition. John Brown, of course, re- 
sorted to violence, but his raid on Harper’s 
Ferry with a handful of men was a pathetic 
aberration, was easily squelched, and posed 
no threat whatever to the South. Moreover, 
Brown was widely denounced in the North 
outside of abolitionist circles. 

Just as the conservative “establishment” 
grossly exaggerated the influence of (1) 
communists in the USA during the Cold 
War, (2) anti-war protesters in the prosecu- 
tion of the conflict in Vietnam, and (3) 
“secular progressives” in the culture wars 
of today, the slaveholders and secessionists 
of the Antebellum South tended to grossly 
overstate the power and influence of the 
abolitionist movement, and this in my view 
was done deliberately in order to foster 
secessionist sentiment in the South long be- 
fore the election of 1860. The South demon- 
ized the North far more than the reverse for 
many years prior to the Civil War. So I stand 
by my comments. 

—Dennis Middlebrooks 

New York 

Ed. You may be right—I’ve never seen any at- 

tempt to quantify the matter. Certainly in any 

such process there are those who actively and 

deliberately demonize the other party and 

those who merely soak up the opinions broad- 
cast. 
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I think Elizabeth Young’s article on 
the “religious Divide,” which I am recom- 
mending to me freethinking friends and 
associates, was terrific and contradicted the 
claims about religious parity between North 
and South made by Stephen E. Woodworth 
several years ago in the pages of North & 
South. | think it is clear that Woodworth 
has a pro-Christian agenda in advancing 
the notion that Billy Yank was just as pious 
as Johnny Reb, all evidence to the contrary. 
Woodworth stated that his research super- 
seded Bell Irwin Wiley’s studies of Civil 
War soldiers, despite Wiley’s reputation and 
extensive documentation of the widespread 
irreverence toward religion in the Union 
ranks, especially in the western armies. 

The disparity in religious views between 
North and South has continued through the 
present day. It was noted by H. L. Mencken 
in the 1920s when he coined the phrase 
“Bible Belt” (which does not pass through 


New England or New York) and of course it 
is very evident today. As someone with kin- 
folk in Alabama and northern Florida, I can 
attest to the difference in religious intensity 
between New York and Dixie. 

The following pro-slavery quote from 
ante-bellum minister Benjamin Morgan 
Palmer of the First Presbyterian Church in 
New Orleans, reprinted in the article “Slav- 
ery: A Trust from God” in the June/July is- 
sue of Freethought Today, may be of interest 
to readers as illustrating the close connec- 
tion between religious belief and slavery: 

“In this great struggle, we defend the 

cause of God and religion. The Aboli- 

tion spirit is undeniably atheistic. The 
demon which erected its throne upon 
the guillotine in the days of Robespierre 
and Murat, which abolished the Sabbath 
and worshipped reason in the person 
of a harlot, yet survives to work other 
horrors, of which those of the French 

Revolution are but a type. 

“Among a people so generally religious 

as the American, a disguise must be 

worn; but it is the same old threadbare 
disguise of the advocacy of human 
rights. 

“This spirit of atheism, which knows no 

God who tolerates evil, no Bible which 

sanctions law, and no conscience that 

can be found by oaths and covenants, 
has selected us for its victims, and slay- 
ery for its issue. 

“To the South the highest positioned 

is assigned, of defending before all na- 

tions, the cause of religion and truth.” 

The article went on to note that an 
estimated 80,000 slaves were owned by Pres- 
byterians, 225,000 by Baptists, 250,000 by 
Methodists, and about three million by An- 
glicans. Figures for Catholics were no cited, 
but there were many Catholic slaveholders 
in Louisiana and Texas. 

A final quote from abolitionist Theo- 
dore Parker may be of interest: “If the whole 
American Church dropped through the 
continent and disappeared altogether, the 
anti-slavery cause would have been further 
on.” 

—Amen. 
Dennis Middlebrooks 
New York 


BLACK CONFEDERATES 

I enjoyed the June 2009 issue and par- 
ticularly the “More Black Confederates” 
piece by Lowry and Ledoux. The 19" Vir- 
ginia Volunteers was the largest aggregation 
of infantrymen from this portion of the Old 
Dominion—Albemarle County—and the 
writers mention a reunion of the unit in the 
second paragraph. I just wanted to add that 
the African-American named “Tarleton” 
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who showed up at that 1876 event claiming 
that he had “frequently shouldered a mus- 
ket during the war” also appears in the unit 
history published by H. E. Howard in 1987. 
The following is from page 3 of 19" Virginia 
Infantry by Ervin L. Jordan, Jr. and Herbert 
A. Thomas, Jr.: “Some of the more fortu- 
nate soldiers were able to take a servant to 
war with them. When the Albemarle Rifles. 
started to Harper’s Ferry, Lieutenant John L. 
Cochran traveled with a family servant, Tar- 
Iton. When Cochran suggested his servant 
obtain a suit of clothes, Tarlton objected and 
boasted that he could obtain clothing from 
dead Yankees whom he would kill.” (Un- 
fortunately, I’m unable to determine from 
the bibliography where this information 
originated.) Lieut. Col. Banastre Tarleton, 
of course, was the very aggressive British 
cavalry commander who captured Charlot- 
tesville, Virginia, in early June of 1781 and 
came within a hairsbreadth of nabbing 
Thomas Jefferson. 
—Rick Britton 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
Ed. I cringe every time I see that euphemism 
“servant” for slave. 


NORTH & SOUTH 

So how have you done over the last al- 
most twelve years (see editorial last issue)? 
As a reader here’s my judgment. You've done 
well. Very well indeed! 

You've filled a need. What was needed 
was an honest and accurate look at the Civil 
War, and you've done it in a way that prob- 
ably only an intelligence officer from Eng- 
land, living in the West, could possibly have 
done. You have taken on the tough ques- 
tions like what caused the Civil War. The 
answer being states rights, and the state’s 
right the war was over was slavery. 

You have debunked so many myths. 
Thank you. From the end of the war to the 
end of the century each side told its children 
their version. Once the veterans were mostly 
gone, when people in the north spoke of the 
war they were referring to WWI, but in the 
south they still meant the Civil War I spent 
a number of years in the south during the 
early years of the civil rights movement, 
back when service stations came with three 
restrooms, men’s, women’s, and colored’s. 
Pretty much every small town I drove thru 
had a central square with a Johnny Reb 
statue. Whoever said that the winner writes 
history had a real sense of humor. For the 
next seventy years the history of the Civil 
War was written with a southern accent. 

By the time you started North & South 
people in the rest of the United States, and 
honest scholars in the south, were ready 
for an honest, balanced, and accurate his- 
torical look at the Civil War. Thank you 


for giving it to us. 
—Clark Larsen 
Holladay, Utah 


SiR bbb bb bib ab bb a a Ee ebb bb ab ab ob a ob bb oe bb ob oF 


Congratulations! Now into volume 12 
and going strong! I have been a subscriber 
since issue #1 and have thoroughly enjoyed 
the journey. You have educated us all to the 
complexities and realities of what caused the 
war; effectively debunked the myth of thou- 
sands of Black Confederates; brought out 
from the shadows the irregular war; demon- 
strated that the South was far from united; 
given us a superb history of the Confederate 
battle flag; thrown light on the Lincoln as- 
sassination, the nature of Union and Con- 
federate armies, the development of Union 
cavalry, the retreat from Gettysburg, the 
secession commissioners, and much more; 
have covered battles both famous and ob- 
scure in fascinating—and accurate!—detail; 
have examined the strengths and weaknesses 
of dozens of commanders; and explored 
both strategy and tactics. Plus a whole lot 
of human interest. And you've done it all 
while maintaining a sense of balance. And 
of course not forgetting the end notes—the 
ultimate evidence of the factual nature of the 
articles. North & South is the best! 

—John Baker 

Tallahassee 

Ed. Thanks guys. The kudos, of course, should 

go primarily to our authors who are simply 

outstanding. The occasional boo-boo (see be- 
low) should rest at my door. 


OOPS #1 

I would like to point out an error in 
your North and South, Vol. 11, number 6, 
December 2009 issue. In Knapsack, page 9, 
you show a picture labeled “Morgan’s men 
in the Ohio Penitentiary.” This photograph 
was actually taken in Western Penitentiary, 
Allegheny City in 1863 or 64. Allegheny 
City, (now Pittsburgh’s North Side), was 
a separate city across the Allegheny River 
from Pittsburgh, PA until 1907. Of the of- 
ficers and men captured during Morgan’s 
Ohio Raid, some 115 officers and 3 enlisted 
men were sent to the Western Penitentiary 
on August 10, 1863. Apparently overcrowd- 
ing conditions at the Ohio State Peniten- 
tiary and the Johnson Island Camp on Lake 
Erie necessitated this move. The Allegheny 
City prison at the time had a capacity of 324 
cells, and was utilized as a civilian prison 
and never as a “prisoner-of-war camp. The 
Official Records of November 7, 1863 de- 
scribe the conditions in the Penitentiary: 
“,..the cells measured 20x16x8 feet in area... 
in each of these 5 prisoners are confined, 
the remainder in single cells of half this size, 


two prisoners in each...cells are well lighted, 
well ventilated, and well heated by means of 
steam....each with a water faucet...the food 
is the ordinary prison diet.” The prisoners 
however were allowed out on the prison 
grounds, and local townspeople, especially 
women, brought food to the Confederate 
officers. A bronze plaque erected in 1931 by 
the now defunct Pittsburgh Chapter of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy com- 
memorated the soldiers imprisoned here. 
The plaque is now kept within the present 
National Aviary erected on the location of 
the former prison. The August 10, 1863 
issue of the Pittsburgh Gazette, also lists 
(although there are several misspellings), 
the men and their regiments in the prison. 
The majority of the Confederate prisoners 
were transferred to Fort Delaware in May 
1864. There is no record of any prisoner 
dying during their time in Allegheny City, 
although one went insane and was trans- 
ferred to Washington, D.C. It is known 
that several photographs were taken in the 
prison by a local Allegheny City photogra- 
pher; C.C. Harbaugh, but the most widely 
published (although both positive & nega- 
tive views have found their way into books), 
is the one in your December 2009 issue. The 
soldiers are from left to right, First Lieuten- 
ant Will Hays, 2" Kentucky Cavalry, Second 
Lieutenant D. Brown, 7" Kentucky Cavalry, 
Adjutant Leeland Hathaway, 14" Kentucky 
Cavalry, Unidentified, and Captain William 
Curry, 8" Kentucky Cavalry. 

Note: the National Aviary is located 
about 1-mile from Heinz Stadium - home of 
the University of Pittsburgh Panthers and the 
Pittsburgh Steelers. 

—Arthur B. Fox 

Pittsburgh, PA. 

Author of: Pittsburgh During the American 
Civil War, 1860-1865 


OOPS #2! 

Ed. In the discussion on overrated generals in 
issue 11.6 I referred to Robert Rhodes’ death 
at the Battle of Third Manassas. I meant of 
course, Third Winchester! Mea culpa. 

Also, although I correctly referred to 
Steven Newton and Steven Woodworth 
throughout as “Steve,” | managed to mis- 
spell both their names as “Stephen” in the 
subheads. And finally, Greg Urwin was mis- 
takenly listed as teaching at Penn State when 
he in fact teaches at Temple University! 
Could it be Alzheimer’s I wonder (on my 
part, I hasten to add...!). Oh yes, and in the 
Crossfire column the name of the contribu- 
tor of the “Grant-Thomas” letter was some- 
how missed off: the letter came from Mike 
Kaplan of Marina del Rey, CA. Apologies to 
all concerned, memo. to self “next time put 
your glasses on....” 
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Albert A. Nofi 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE | 


> An old tradition has it that the 77th | 


New York, organized in late 1861 
at Saratoga, drew its numerical 
designation from the great 
Revolutionary War battle fought 
there in 1777. 
> During the 60 days between July 21 
and September 19, 1864, the town 
of Winchester, in the Shenandoah 
Valley, changed hands no fewer than 
six times. 
> Although he served in the Navy for 
over 37 years, Alfred Thayer Mahan, 
author of the highly influential The 
Influence of Sea Power Upon History 
and other notable works of naval 
strategy, was apparently “under fire” 
only very rarely, most notably for a 
few moments on November 7, 1861, 
at Port Royal, South Carolina. 
> Between 1861 and 1864, more than 
$173 million in gold and silver 
from California and Nevada mines 
were shipped out of San Francisco, 
providing an enormous economic 
boost to the Union war effort. 
> The four Federal drafts held 
between 1863 and 1865 directly 
brought into the service only about 
46,000 recruits, plus another 118,00 
who were been hired as substitutes, 
for a total of about 8 percent of all 
those who served, and an unknown 
number of men who volunteered 
rather than be conscripted and 
thereby lose the enlistment bonus. 
In the 50 years before the Civil War, 
Royal Navy patrols captured some 
1,500 slave ships in the Atlantic, 
liberating an estimated 160,000 
people, while the U.S. Navy captured 
about 100 slavers, to liberate about 
10,000 people. 
J.E.B. Stuart apparently never drank 
alcohol, and thus the sip or two of 
liquor that he was given as he lay 
dying may have been the first booze 
ever to pass his lips. 
> Cadets at West Point in the early 
1850s received over a thousand 


Battle of the Opequon or Third Winchester.. 


hours of drill in their four years 
at the Academy; 540 of infantry 
drill and evolutions, 268 of cavalry 
practice and maneuvers, and 204 of 
artillery service and tactics. 


SHORT ROUNDS 


George B. McClellan and the 
Russian Cavalry 


During the late 1850s and 
throughout the American Civil War, 
a considerable French influence was 
evident in American military usage. 
For many years the “Napoleon Club” 
was a popular activity at West Point, 
while French-style uniforms came 
into common use in the Regular Army 
and the militia, many of the latter 
often sporting zouave outfits, which 
frequently still clothed the boys when 
they marched off to fight in “61, while 
Baron Jomini’s Summary of the Arts of 
War was common reading for officers. 
From this it could be assumed that the 
Regular Army of the United States spent 


all of its time studying the French army. | 


Such a conclusion would, however, 
not be accurate, for other armies were 
studied as well. 

In 1855, with the Crimean War 
raging, the United States Army sent 
a commission to Europe to study the 
military establishments there. Three 
officers were selected to serve on 
the commission by Secretary of War 
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Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


Jefferson F. Davis; Major 
Richard Delafield of the 
Corps of Engineers, Major 
Alfred Mordechai of the 
Ordnance Department, and 
Captain George McClellan 
of the Ist Cavalry (now 
the 4th). Upon arriving 
in Europe, each of these 
men pursued his respective 
interests. Delafield toured 
various coastal cities to 
inspect their fortifications, 
especially in England and 
Russia. Mordechai was 
so enthralled with the 
Woolwich Arsenal that he 
spent most of his trip there. McClellan 
visited England, France, Sardinia, 
Prussia, Austria, and the Crimea, in 
Russia, which he toured as a guest of 
the British and French commanders. 
As a result of this experience, 
McClellan came away with a marked 
preference not for the French, but for 
the Russians, and in particular for their 
cavalry. 

In his report to the Secretary 
of War, McClellan recommended 
the adoption of the lance and the 


Albert Thayer Mahan (1840-1914) 
pictured in 1894. 


“ Fellow Citizens, we cannot escape history.” 


Russian light cavalry saber as standard 
equipment. Although he noted that the 
American manual of arms for the saber 
was very similar to Russian practice, he 
nonetheless urged the adoption of the 
latter. Furthermore, he also suggested 
the adoption of Russian cavalry tactics 
by the U.S. Army. 

McClellan’s expressed preference 
for the Russian cavalry raises some 


questions. Why was he so taken with the | 


Russian cavalry? This can be explained 
by several conditions. 

The Russian army had the 
highest proportion of light to heavy 
cavalry of any army in Europe. 
Generally, in European armies of this 
era the ratio of light cavalry to heavy 
cavalry was about two-to-one, though 
in the British army it was one-to-one 
(this excludes the Indian Army). In 
contrast, in the Russian army, among 
the regular troops, the ratio was four- 
to-one. To begin with there were a 
large number of hussar and lancer 
regiments. In addition, although 
British dragoons came in both heavy 
and light varieties, in most European 
armies, dragoons were a form of heavy 
cavalry. The Russians, however, used 
their dragoons as light cavalry; indeed, 
McClellan considered them to have 
the only true dragoons in Europe, 
that is, troops who were mounted for 
mobility, but did most of their serious 
fighting on foot, which was essentially 
what all American mounted troops 
did, whether designated dragoons, 
cavalry, or mounted rifles. The Russian 
preference for hussars, lancers, and 


light dragoons, reduced the heavy § 
cavalry contingent in their army to just © 


eight regiments of cuirassiers and a few 
units of the Guard. Moreover, since in 
wartime the regular troops could be 
supplemented by Cossacks, this raised 
the ratio of light-to-heavy cavalry in 
Russian service even higher. 

McClellan was particularly taken 
with the Cossacks, whom he compared 
to the Indians, and suggested that the 
Native Americans could be similarly 
employed as light cavalry by the U.S. 
Army, writing 


—Abraham Lincoln 


| ... it is impossible to repress the 
conviction that in many of the tribes 


of our frontier Indians, such as the | 


Delawares, Kickapoos, etc., we possess 
the material for the formation of 
partisan troops fully equal to the 
Cossacks; in the event of a serious war 
on this continent, their employment 
under the regulations and restrictions 
necessary to restrain their unnecessary 
cruelty, would be productive of most 
important advantages. 


While superficially an 
interesting idea, this was not 
particularly practical, and McClellan 
should have realized it. The entire 
Native American population of the 
United States at the time was relatively 
small, perhaps 400,000, divided into 
many nations and tribes, not really 
sufficient to sustain a permanent force 
of several regiments; though each side 
raised several regiments of Indian 
troops during the Civil War, this was 
a major emergency mobilization and 
most of the troops were infantry. 

Nevertheless, McClellan’s 
preference for light cavalry is reasonable, 
given that heavy cavalry was wholly 
inappropriate to America’s needs, and he 
found in Russian operational experience 
lessons he believed were useful for 
the United States. Throughout the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
the Russian army fought a series of 
wars with the Ottoman Empire, which 
employed large numbers of superbly 
trained, but undisciplined irregular 

| horsemen. At the same time, and 
| 


particularly during the 1830s and 1840s, 
the Russians fought a series of little 
wars against several nomadic peoples 
in Central Asia and the Caucasus. In 
some ways these resembled the Indian 
Wars. The irregular, undisciplined 
light horsemen had many of the | 
virtues, and vices, of the American 
Indian. McClellan considered that 
this gave the Russians some uniquely 
useful experience. Although McClellan 
curiously seems to have overlooked, or 
dismissed, the similar experience of the 
British in India or the French in Algeria, 
his perception of the similarity between 
Russia’s opponents in these wars and the 
Plains nations certainly prompted his 
interest in the Russian cavalry. 

Of course, it’s natural to ask if 
McClellan’s experience had any effect 
on American cavalry. Apparently it 
had none. U.S. Cavalry regulations 
for this period were written in 1855 
by then Lieutenant Colonel Phillip 
St. George Cooke, regarded as the 
father of American cavalry, and show 
absolutely no influence from the 
Russian experience. When Cooke’s 
regulations were reissued in 1862 
and 1864, the manuals revealed no 
revisions that could be attributed to 
Russian influence. 

The equipment used by American 
cavalry during this era also remained 
uninfluenced by Russian usage. 
Although the lance was adopted by 
some units during the Civil War, such as 
the 6th Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry | 
(“Rush’s Lancers”), the standard 


Russian 
cavalry vs. 
Allied infantry. 
McClellan was 
much enamored 
of Russian light 
cavalry. 
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weapons of the cavalry, north and 
south, throughout the war and the 
Indian-fighting era that followed 
remained the pistol and the carbine, 
and later the repeating rifle, with the 
saber gradually fading from the scene. 
Oddly, given his expressed 
admiration for the Russian cavalry, 
even when placed in command of the 
Union armies in late 1861, McClellan 
did not reorganize his cavalry along 
Russian lines, into divisions and corps. 
During the Antietam Campaign he 
came closest, forming his cavalry into 
a single division, which fought as a 


single body, but this was at the end of | 


his tenure in high command. 


| report on the Russian cavalry had no 
real influence on American usage. 
Perhaps that was the best result, for 
when armies try to emulate other 
armies, the result is usually a sort of 
foolish dogmatism, such as occurred 
during the eighteenth century when 


everyone in Europe slavishly tried to | 


recreate Frederick the Great’s Prussian 
infantry, while missing the real secret 
of his success. Each nation’s military 
situation and experience is unique, and 
the military institutions that grow out 
of those should be tailored to meet the 
nation’s particular problems, rather 
than someone else's. 


—Richard L. DiNardo | 


“_ 
Richard L. DiNardo, who holds 
a doctorate in military history, 
is Professor of National Security 
Studies at the U.S. Marine Corps 
Command & Staff College in 
Quantico, Virginia. He is the author 
of a number of works on the Civil 


of the Romney Campaign, after the 
fighting at Front Royal, Cross Keys, 
and Port Republic, the Seven Days and 
Mechanicsville, after Second Bull Run 
and Antietam and Fredericksburg, 
Stonewall Jackson found some solace 
and a small touch of home during the 
winter of 1862-63 cutting out paper 
dolls with a five-year-old girl. 

The dolls, strung together and 
holding hands, were the men of the 
Stonewall Brigade, he told her. 


She was Jane Corbin, the daughter | 


of a family in Moss Neck, Virginia., on 
whose property Jackson had established 


his winter quarters in late December of | 
_ 1862, and she probably reminded him 
Thus, McClellan’s enthusiastic | 


of his own daughter who had been born 
just a month earlier. 
After the carnage at 


Fredericksburg, Jackson had marched | 


southeast through deep pinewoods 
along the Rappahannock eventually 
reaching an open grove and setting up 
winter camp near Moss Neck, some 12 
miles from the battlefield. 

Nearby was a large country house 
owned by Richard Corbin, a private in 
the 9th Virginia Cavalry. At the home 
were Richard’s young wife, Roberta, 
their daughter Jane, and Kate Corbin, 
Richard’s sister, a charming young 
woman who turned the heads of several 
of Jackson’s officers. At first Jackson 
refused an invitation to stay in the 
house and camped with his men in a 
nearby grove. Stricken with an earache, 
however, he was moved into the home 
but upon his recovery he returned 
to his tent, saying the house was “too 
luxurious for a soldier.” 

It was there-in his tent and at the 
Corbin home-that Jackson spent the 
winter. 


“Stonewall” Jackson 
(1824-1863). 


the sporting prints and furnishings of 
the room, and kidded Jackson about 
the luxury he had “descended to,” 
embarrassing the simple and hardy 
man. In the end, the dinner meant 
simply more work for Jackson, who 
felt obligated to write letters and pay 
visits thanking those who had made 
donations. 

Though he had chosen to remain 
in his tent in the grove, Jackson did 
use a room of an outbuilding on the 
grounds of the Corbin property for an 
office. It was a frame structure standing 
to the left front of the mansion with 
three rooms, the largest of which had 
large bookshelves and was tastefully 
decorated. A small cot, which Jackson 
sometimes used, was placed on one side 
of the fireplace and a large desk on the 
other. A guard from the Irish Battalion 
constantly paced in front. The General 
would work there dictating from 
morning until late afternoon and then 
leave the office for a walk or ride in the 
woods, usually alone. At night he would 


return to the office for more reports and 
administrative work, always aided by 
twenty-three-year-old Major Alexander 


War and on German military 
history, of which the most recent is 
Germany and the Axis Powers: From 


And it was there that he hosted 
perhaps the most glittering assembly 


Coalition to Collapse (University 
Press of Kansas, 2005). He is 
currently working on a study of the 
Austro-German Gorlice-Tarnéw 
Offensive against Russia in 1915. 


Stonewall in Winter Quarters, 
1862-1863 
Twenty months after being 


called up for war service by Virginia, 
_ after First Bull Run and the bitter cold 


of Confederate officers the war had yet 
seen. Gathering at the Corbin table 


that Christmas, feasting on a dinner | 


of turkey, Rappahannock oysters, and 
ham, were Robert E. Lee, J. E. B. Stuart, 
and William Pendleton along with their 
staffs and George Peterkin, who was 
later to become Bishop of West Virginia. 


All the food had been given to Jackson _ 


by Corbin’s neighbors or had arrived in 
packages addressed to the now-famous 
Southern general. 

The men ate heartily, admired 
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“Sandie” Pendleton, who was the son of 
Brigadier General William Pendleton 
and the head of Jackson's staff. 

Sometimes Jackson fell asleep at 
his desk. 

The Corbin’s daughter, golden- 
haired Jane, had all but free access 
to Jackson when he was in his office. 
Usually, however, she visited in the 
afternoons, playing on the floor of the 
room while he droned out his dictation. 
He would take her into his lap almost 
daily while working on reports, 


talking to her and cutting paper dolls, | they could to help the children, but in | years older than Grant and William 


the end it was hopeless. Two days later, Tecumseh Sherman, and had served 


something the little girl had taught 
him how to do. He gave her frequent 
presents—an apple on one day and on 


another the gold braid from his cap, | 


which he cut off with a pocketknife, 
fashioned into a coronet, and placed on 
her head. 

“Janie; he reportedly told her, “it 
suits a little girl like you better than it 
does an old soldier like me.” 

The cap had been present from 
his wife, Anna, to whom the General 
wrote that he “became so ashamed of 
the broad gold lace that was on the cap 
you sent me, as to induce me to take it 
off. I like simplicity.” Anna later wrote 


herself that the gold braid “was the most | 


modest mark of his rank that a field 
officer could wear.” 

Anna Jackson was at her sister’s 
home in North Carolina at the time with 
Jackson’s own daughter, Julia, who had 
been born on November 23rd. She was 
Jackson's only child; an earlier daughter 
having died shortly after birth in 1858. 
(Jackson was to see baby Julia for the 
only time in April when Anna traveled 
from her sister’s home to Virginia, to 
stay nine days with the general, who 
was able to hold the child during her 
baptism.) 

Then, in March, while Jackson 
was breaking camp at Moss Hill and 
moving to Hamilton’s Crossing near the 
Fredericksburg battlefield, Janie became 
ill with scarlet fever, as did two of her 
little cousins who were also staying at 
Moss Neck. Military surgeons did what 


“Sandie” Pendleton 
(1840-1864). 


| the war returned. 


the Confederacy.” 


INCIDENTS OF WAR 


_ almost displaced Ulysses S. Grant in 


Janie was dead and a day after that her | 
cousins also died. Aides reported that 
when he heard the news, Jackson wept, 
and he sent an officer back to help the 
family. Carpenters from the Stonewall 
Brigade made her coffin from a fence 
that had enclosed the yard of the home, 
and she was laid to rest in the family’s 
graveyard. 

The winter respite had ended, and 


Two months later, Jackson himself 
was dead, shot at Chancellorsville by 
members of the 18th North Carolina 
who mistook him and the riders with 
him for Union cavalry. 

The story of Jackson’s winter 
sojourn at the Corbin place does 
not, however, end there. In late 
1863, Jackson’s former aide “Sandie” 
Pendleton, who had prepared the 
general’s body for burial, married the 
charming Kate Corbin. On September 
22, 1864, Pendleton was killed in action 
near Winchester, Virginia. Kate Corbin 
Pendleton gave birth to a son, named 
Sandie, the following November, but the 
child died before his first birthday. 

Jackson’s daughter Julia grew to 
adulthood, married, bore children, and 
herself died of typhoid fever at age 26. 

The general’s wife, Anna, survived 
into old age, living until 1915. She wrote 
two books about her husband and was 
honored throughout the South. 

She was known as “The widow of 


—Chuck Lyons 


The Grant-Halleck-Smith Affair 


Students of war often must struggle 


| through a fog of misinformation, as is 


well illustrated by several dubious and 
outright erroneous reports surrounding 
the role played by Union general 
Charles F. Smith in the Tennessee River 
expedition that led to the April 1862 
battle of Shiloh. 

Smith is probably best remembered 
(or misremembered) as the general who 


command of the budding Army of the 
Tennessee before Shiloh. He was a well- | 
respected Old Army veteran, some fifteen 


| Wallace. 


_ from the recently captured Fort 


as commandant of West Point during | 


_ their cadet days. Smith was a lieutenant | 


colonel when the war began, while Grant 
and Sherman were both in civilian life. 
Nonetheless, by the fall of 1861, Grant 
and Sherman both ranked well above 
Smith among the early-appointed 
brigadier generals of volunteers. It thus 
came to pass that Smith served under 
Grant during the latter’s February 1862 
campaign against Forts Henry and 
Donelson. That campaign resulted 
in great acclaim for “Unconditional 
Surrender” Grant, and instant promotion 
to major general of volunteers in mid- 
February, with promotions to major 
general following in March for his three 
Donelson division commanders — John 
A. McClernand, C. F. Smith, and Lewis 


At this time, all four of 
these officers were serving under 
Major General Henry W. Halleck, 
headquartered in St. Louis, first in 
command of the Department of the 
Missouri and, from March 11, 1862, in 
command of the larger Department 
of the Mississippi. Like Grant, W. T. 
Sherman, still a brigadier general, was 
then a district commander serving 
under Halleck. On March 1, Halleck 
ordered Grant to mount an expedition | 
up the Tennessee River (southward) 


Henry. Three days later, on March 4, 
having secured authorization from 
General-in-Chief George B. McClellan | 
to displace and even arrest Grant 
on the basis of several bureaucratic | 
complaints, Halleck ordered Grant. 
to “place Maj. Gen. C. F. Smith in 
command of expedition, and remain 
yourself at Fort Henry.” Actually, 
Smith was still a brigadier general 
at that moment; his nomination as a 
major general went to the Senate the 
previous day and was confirmed on 
March 25. 

Historians have differed in their 
explanations for Halleck’s various 
complaints to Washington about Grant 
and the March 4 order. Many see the 
cause as professional jealousy; others 
see it in Halleck’s obsession with 
administrative regularity. Whatever | 
the cause, the March 4 order was a blow 
to Grant, and his memoirs state that it 
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threw him “virtually in arrest” at Fort 
Henry. Various modern accounts echo 
Grant’s assertion in one way or another. 
The invaluable reference work Civil War 
High Commands, for example, indicates 
that Smith briefly replaced Grant in 
command of the Union’s District of 
West Tennessee. Other secondary works 
report that Grant sat “idle” at Fort Henry 
as Smith led the expedition southward. 
Notwithstanding Grant's memoirs, such 
notions are incorrect. It is true that 
Smith initially led the expedition upriver 
while Grant remained at Fort Henry. But 
Grant was never relieved of his district 
command, and Smith never purported 
to assume it. Further, the documentary 
record shows clearly that Grant 


remained active in an organizational | 


capacity at all times, issuing relevant 
orders to Smith and others, and that 
Smith continued to report to Grant 
(not directly to Halleck). 

A second misconception 
about this period is that Halleck 
restored Grant to field command 
because Smith severely barked 
his shin jumping into a boat after 
the expedition reached Savannah, 
Tennessee, some one hundred river 
miles south of Fort Henry. Indeed, 
Sherman, who surrendered his district 
command in order to command a 
division in the expedition, stated in 
his 1875 memoirs that “Grant was 
restored to [his] command .. . [only] 
by reason of General Smith’s extreme 
illness.” Sherman's assertion is echoed 
with some frequency in modern 
accounts. It is true that Smith’s injury 
immediately hobbled him, left him 
incapacitated before the battle of 
Shiloh (April 6-7), and led to his death 


on April 25. But, notwithstanding | 


Sherman’s memoirs, the documentary 


record makes it abundantly clear that | 


Smith’s injury had nothing to do with 
Grant's restoration to field command. 
Smith sustained his injury on 
March 12. At that time, there were no 
Union telegraph facilities at Savannah; 
the closet telegraph station was at Fort 
Henry. Thus, Smith did not have instant 
communications with Grant at Fort 
Henry, much less with General Halleck 
in St. Louis. It was only on March 14 
that Smith wrote to Grant to report, 
among other things, that he had injured 
his leg. Meanwhile, Halleck had already 
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Charles F. Smith 
(1807-1862). 


told Grant on March 9 and 10 to hold | 


himself ready to take field command of 
the expedition. On March 13, Halleck 
followed through by instructing Grant “to 
assume the immediate command” as soon 
as all of his “army [was] in the field” and 
to “lead it on to new victories.” In other 
words, even before Smith was injured, 
Halleck twice indicated his intention to 
restore Grant to field command. The 
day after the injury, but before word 
could have reached St. Louis, Halleck 
instructed Grant to resume the field. The 
only effect that news of Smith's injury can 
possibly have had was to cause Grant to 
expedite his departure for Savannah after 
receipt of Smith’s March 14 letter. In that 
regard, Grant left Fort Henry on March 
16 and caught up with the expedition 
at Savannah on March 17. The battle of 
Shiloh followed three weeks later. 

In addition to the misconceptions 
discussed above, these March 1862 events 
have spawned a better-founded piece of 
conventional wisdom that needs a closer 
look. Historians routinely report that, on 


| March 10, Abraham Lincoln prompted 


Grant’s restoration to field command by 
inquiring into Halleck’s dissatisfaction 
with Grant. Lincoln’s March 10 inquiry, 


| which seemingly took the form of a 


telegram to Halleck from Adjutant General 


| Lorenzo Thomas, supposedly forced 


Halleck to recede from his March 4 order 
because he lacked adequate justification 
for it. However, the underlying facts call 
the importance of Lincoln's intervention 
into question. On March 3, General-in- 
Chief McClellan had authorized Halleck 
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to take severe disciplinary action against 
Grant. Instead, Halleck took the more 
measured step of simply ordering Grant 
to turn field command over to Smith. In 
a rather confusing welter of telegrams 
and slower-moving letters between Fort 
Henry and St. Louis, this led Grant to 
request three times that he be relieved 
from duty. On March 9, apparently in 


| response to the first such request, Halleck 
| wrote Grant that “[a]s soon as [various 


specified] things are arranged you will 
hold yourself in readiness to take the 


| command.” It was only the next day, 


March 10, that Lincoln sought details 
about Halleck’s dissatisfaction with Grant. 
Thus, as recognized by Grant biographer 
Jean Edward Smith, it appears that Halleck 
had decided of his own volition to restore 
Grant to field command even before 
Lincoln interceded. 

As shown above, much of what 
is reported about Smith’s role before 
Shiloh is doubtful or simply not 
true. Smith never replaced Grant 
in command of the District of West 
Tennessee; Grant never sat idle (much 
less in arrest) at Fort Henry; and Smith’s 
injury did not precipitate Halleck’s 
decision to restore Grant to field 
command. Further, it seems likely that 
Halleck would have restored Grant to 
field command even in the absence 
of Lincoln’s March 10 inquiry. We 
therefore should remember Charles 
F. Smith for his real contributions to 
the Union cause, especially at Fort 
Donelson, rather than as an injured 
Wally Pipp to Grant’s Lou Gehrig. 
These matters also remind us of the 
constant need for a healthy skepticism 
in seeking to ascertain what really 
happened during the Civil War. 

— Carl R. Schenker, Jr. 


Carl R. Schenker, Jr., received an 
A.B. in History and a J.D. from 
Stanford University. Among his 
recent publications is “Grant’s Rise 
from Obscurity,” N&S, Vol. 9, no. 3 
(June 06). He lives in Washington 
D.C. with his wife, a great-great- 
granddaughter of William Tecumseh 
Sherman. The author, who may 
be contacted at wmtecumseh@ 
yahoo.com, gratefully acknowledges 
assistance from John F. Marszalek 
and Susan Sherman Richardson. 
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When President James Buchanan 
composed his final address to 
Congress shortly after the election 
of Abraham Lincoln in November of 
1860, he was clearly mindful of the 
agitation throughout the country, and 
particularly in the South. During his 
four years in office, he had occupied 
the “cat-bird seat” of the White House 
observing, even enabling, the sectional 
controversy. A Northerner with 
pronounced pro-Southern sentiments, 
Buchanan began his message, which 
was read to both houses of Congress 
on December 3, by commenting on 
the prosperous nature of the country, 
the abundant harvests, and the “ample 
returns” of commerce and industry. He 
quickly got to the point of sectional 
angst. “Why is it, then,” he queried, “that 
discontent now so extensively prevails, 
and the Union of the States, which 
is the source of all these blessings, is 
threatened with destruction?” He 
answered his rhetorical question 
by observing, “The long-continued 
and intemperate interference of the 
northern people with the question of 
slavery in the southern States has at 
length produced its natural effects.” ! 

By December 1860, much of the 
white population of the Deep South 
had convinced itself that the newly 
elected Republican Party was in fact, a 
party of abolitionists, poised not only 
to block the expansion of slavery into 
the western territories, but quickly 
to pursue the abolition of slavery 
throughout the fifteen states where 
it then existed. Senator John Slidell 
of Louisiana agreed with Buchanan, 
stating, “we all consider the election of 


Mr. Lincoln....as conclusive evidence of 
the determined hostility of the northern 
masses to our institutions.” ? When John 
McQueen, South Carolina’s secession 
commissioner to Texas, addressed 
the Texas Secession Convention on 


February Ist, 1861, he announced 
that Lincoln had been elected on a 
platform “whose policy was to be the 
abolition of slavery upon this continent 
and the elevation of our own slaves 
to an equality with ourselves and our 
children.” * On the first day of Alabama's 
secession convention, G. C. Whatley 
representing Calhoun County, stated 
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President James 
Buchanan (1791- 
1868): “The long 

continued and 

intemperate 
interference with 
the question of 
slavery in the 
Southern States 
has at length 
produced its 
natural effects.” 


that the victorious “Black Republican” 
party believed that “slavery in time, 
should be exterminated.” [Emphasis in 
the original.]* John C. Pelot, similarly 
argued before Florida’s secession 
convention that the “rapid spread of 
Northern fanaticism has endangered 
our liberties and institutions, and the 
election of Abraham Lincoln, a wily 
abolitionist, to the Presidency of the 
United States, destroys all hope for the 
future.” ° 

Although the 1860 Republican 
platform declared the party’s opposition 
to the extension of slavery into the 


Georgia’s Alfred Iverson 
(1798-1873): “[the] Black 
Republicans ...intend to... 
put down and extinguish 
the institution of slavery in 
the southern Sates.” 


western territories, it emphatically 
defended the rights of states to 
preserve slavery where it then existed. 
Secessionists, however, echoed 
repeatedly Lincoln’s “house divided” 
speech, his earlier declarations against 
the institution of slavery, and William 
Seward’s “irrepressible conflict” theory 
to demonstrate that the Republicans’ 
long term goal was the ultimate 
extinction of slavery. John C. McGehee, 
President of Florida’s secession 
convention emphatically stated on 
January 5th, that the Republican party 
“driven on by an infuriated fanatical 
madness that defies all opposition, must 
inevitably destroy every vestige of right 
growing out of property in slaves.”° 
Louisiana Senator Judah P. Benjamin, 
who later served as Secretary of War and 
then Secretary of State under Jefferson 
Davis, observed “it is the desire of the 
whole Republican Party to close up the 
southern States with a cordon of free 
States for the avowed purpose of forcing 
the South to emancipate them [slaves].”” 


A minority of the South’s political 
leaders, however, took Republicans 
at their word believing they did not 
harbor abolitionist designs. These 
Southern moderates argued that, even if 
Republicans wanted to abolish slavery, 
a constitutional amendment abolishing 
slavery where it then existed was a 
practical impossibility. Nevertheless, 
characterizations of the “Black 
Republican” party as an abolitionist 
party, and Abraham Lincoln as a 
“wily abolitionist,’ were so frequently 
proclaimed they were accepted as truth 
throughout the Democratic Party and 
most of the South. 

It was just that perception of 
Republicans as abolitionists that 
prompted South Carolina and six lower 
Southern states to secede even before 
Lincoln’s inauguration in early March. 
They had convinced themselves, as 
Georgia's Alfred Iverson reasoned, that 
the “Black Republicans...intend to....put 
down and extinguish the institution of 
slavery in the southern States.”* South 
Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Texas all placed the responsibility for 
their secession squarely on the North 
and its hostility to slavery. “Our 
position is thoroughly identified with 
the institution of slavery—the greatest 
material interest in the world,’ argued 
Mississippi's declaration of secession." 
Texas secessionists asserted that the 
victorious Republican party was based 
upon “the unnatural feeling of hostility 
to these Southern States and their 
beneficent and patriarchal system of 
African slavery.’ '' John T. Morgan, who 
later served under Nathan Bedford 
Forrest, was a bit more direct when 
he stated, Alabama’s “Ordinance of 
Secession rests, in a great measure, 
upon our assertion of a right to enslave 
the African race.” His colleague G. 
T. Yelverton was just as blunt: “The 
question of Slavery is the rock upon 
which the Old Government split: it is 
the cause of secession.” 

But what about the upper South? 
What were the issues that prompted 
Arkansas, North Carolina, Virginia, 
and Tennessee to secede? Were their 
concerns different from those held by 
the lower South? Were their concerns 
different from the four slave states that 
would remain within the Union? Was 
it only Lincoln’s call for troops on April 
15 and fear of an impending Northern 


invasion that led to their secession? Did 
they secede because of slavery or states’ 
rights? 

An examination of the proceedings 
of Congress, the numerous state 
secession conventions, and the 
Washington Peace Convention (held in 
February of 1861) leads one to conclude 
that secessionists’ arguments were 
much too complex to be categorized 
as solely supporting either slavery or 
states’ rights. Indeed, their arguments 
combined these issues so completely 
that students today have trouble 
untangling them. When they spoke 
of their rights, they spoke about issues 
relating to the protection of slavery. But 
even this statement does not capture 
the complexity of the moment. Their 
justification for secession wove together 
issues relating to states’ rights, slavery, 
economics, power in Congress (to 
protect slavery, the South’s primary 
economic engine), and differing 
interpretations of the Constitution into 
such a complex tapestry that not one of 
these issues stood independent of the 
others. To argue today that secession 
revolved solely around states’ rights 
or slavery does a disservice to the 
intellect and the complex motivations 
of those nineteenth century statesmen 
who argued for the creation of the 
Confederate States of America. 

As the nation watched the federal 
government dissolve, beginning in late 
December of 1861, many believed the 
problem could be solved by amending 
the United States Constitution. A 
Constitutional crisis could be fixed, 
after all, by “fixing” the Constitution. 
President James Buchanan was one of 
those. After he identified the problem 
as “the long-continued and intemperate 
interference of the northern people 
with the question of slavery in the 
southern States,” he suggested a solution. 
He proposed an amendment to the 
Constitution that would forever resolve 
the “agitation of the slavery question.” 
His proposal, which would have been 
the Thirteenth Amendment, recognized 
the “right of property in slaves,” the 
obligation of the federal government to 
protect slavery in the western territories, 
and the “right of the master to have 
his [runaway] slave..’delivered up’ to 
him.” '* Buchanan’s proposal touched 
a chord throughout the country— 
north and south, east and west— and 
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Alabama’s John T. 
Morgan (1824-1899): 
“[Alabama’s] ordinance 
of secession rests, ina 
great measure, upon our 
assertion of a right to 
enslave the African race.” 


prompted an avalanche of proposals 
for amending the Constitution.’* The 
vast majority of these amendments 
proposed resolving the problem facing 
the nation by following Buchanan’s 
pattern of formally recognizing slavery 
as a national institution, acknowledging 
the rights of slave-owners to take their 
slaves into the western territory, and 
affirming the rights of slave-owners to 
have their fugitive slaves returned to 
them. '® Buchanan’s resolutions formed 
the core of the “rights” the southern 
States (including the border states) 
demanded in return for peace. 
Kentucky Senator John Crittenden 
understood the intricate relationship 
between slavery and Southern rights, 
and his proposal to amend the 
Constitution became the best known 
and the most widely discussed of 
these initiatives. As he introduced his 
proposals on the floor of the Senate on 
December 18, 1860, he, like Buchanan, 
articulated the problem. “The questions 
of an alarming character,’ he observed, 
“are those which have grown out of the 
controversy between the northern and 
southern sections of our country in 


relation to the rights of the slaveholding 
States in the Territories of the United 
States, and in relation to the rights of the 
citizens” to own slaves. It is important 
to. note that Crittenden’s proposal 
concerned only issues relating to the 
protection of the institution of slavery: 
slavery in the territories, slavery on 
federal reservations within slave states, 
slavery in the District of Columbia, the 
transportation of slaves, and the return 
of fugitive slaves. '” 

Of the eight slave states occupying 
the upper South, five - Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, and 
Virginia - all proposed Constitutional 
amendments to solve the sectional 
crisis, and all focused on the perceived 
constitutional right to protect and 
extend the institution of slavery. 
On December 11, 1860, when 
Representative Thomas C. Hindman, 
of Arkansas, proposed his amendment, 
he acknowledged he was doing so in 
the hopes of “settling the agitation of 
the slavery question on a just and fair 
basis.”'* Three months later, Arkansas’s 
governor, Henry M. Rector, opened 
his state’s secession convention, by 
emphatically stating, “The extension 
of slavery is the vital point of the 
whole controversy between the North 
and the South.” Rector, however, 
believed the U.S. Constitution did not 
need amending, it only needed to be 
enforced. “The South wants practical 
evidence of good faith from the 
North,” he lectured, “not mere paper 
agreements and compromises.” To 
reiterate the problem facing the nation, 
he concluded, “They believe slavery 
a sin, we do not, and there lies the 
trouble.” '° Hugh French Thomason, 
a Unionist delegate to the Arkansas 
convention from Crawford County, 
agreed with the Arkansas governor that 
“hostility to the institution of African 
slavery,’ was the source of the nation’s 
ills, but in contrast to Rector believed 
constitutional amendments would 
lessen tensions and save the Union. On 
March 11, he proposed an amendment 
which bore a striking resemblance to 
John Crittenden’s resolutions. 7° 

Tennessee’s Governor, Isham G. 
Harris, addressed his state’s General 
Assembly on January 7, with words 
that echoed Buchanan’s December 4th 
address to Congress: “The systematic, 
wanton, and long continued agitation 
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of the slavery question, with the actual 
and threatened aggressions of the 
Northern States...” he began, “have 
produced a crisis in the affairs of the 
country, unparalleled in the history 
of the past.” And like Buchanan and 
Crittenden, Governor Harris proposed 
amendments to the Constitution 
relating to the extension of slavery into 
the western territories and the return of 
fugitive slaves. He then added articles 
protecting the safe transit of slave- 
owners with their slaves, slavery in 
the District of Columbia, and slavery 
on federal reservations in the slave 
states.” Three weeks later, the Tennessee 
legislature responded to the Governor’s 
message and passed, and forwarded to 
Congress, its own set of amendments 
designed to protect slavery in the states 
and western territories.” ” 

North Carolina’s Senator Thomas 
Clingman, who never owned a slave, 
knew what the “sectional issue” was all 
about and said so on December 4, 1860. 
Immediately following the reading of 
President Buchanan's address, Clingman 
praised the President’s message as 
“eminently patriotic, but thought it fell 
short of “stating the case that is now 
before the country.” It was not only that 
a “dangerous” man had been elected to 
the Presidency of the United States, but 
that Lincoln had been elected because 
he was “known” to be a dangerous man. 
Northern Republicans, he charged, 
“declare African slavery to be a crime, 
and that it must be abolished.” If 
Lincoln’s election is not “resisted,” he 
continued, “the Abolitionists would 
succeed in abolishing slavery all over 
the South.” * Clingman, like Arkansas’s 
Governor Rector, believed the “Slavery 
Question” could not be solved by 
amending the Constitution. * Under the 
influence of the abolitionists, Clingman 
argued, the North simply believed 
slavery to be inferior to its system of 
free labor. According to Clingman, 
the Northern position was, “Your 
institutions are not equal to ours, and 
you must accept an inferior position 
under the Government.” “The sagacious 
men of the South see the danger,” he 
affirmed, “and...with the prospect in the 
future of the abolition of slavery and 
the utter destruction of their section, 
they are coming resolutely into the 
struggle.”* Virginia, on the other hand, 
resolutely believed in the power of 


amending the Constitution. In addition 
to calling the Washington Peace 
Conference in the hopes of finding 
national agreement on the Crittenden 
resolutions, Virginia proposed eleven 
different amendments. Before Congress, 
in the Virginia legislature, at the 
Washington Peace Conference, and in 
its own secession convention, a number 
of Virginia’s leaders hoped that “civil 
war” might be avoided by protecting 
slavery through the amendment process. 
Their hopefulness continued until 
the firing on the federal installation 
of Fort Sumter and Lincoln’s call for 
troops converted “moderates” into 
“secessionists” in Virginia’s convention. 
In early December 1860, during the 
opening weeks of Congress, Virginia 
Representatives Shelton Farrar Leake, 
Albert G. Jenkins, and William Smith 
proposed amendments in Congress to 
protect the institution of slavery. 7° In 
his address to the Virginia legislature 
on January 8, 1861, Governor John 
Letcher railed against the North and 
its anti-slavery sentiments. “Is it not 
monstrous to see a Government like 
ours destroyed,” he inveighed, “merely 
because men cannot agree about a 
domestic institution, which existed 
at the formation of the Government, 
and which is now recognized by 15 
out of the 33 States composing the 
Union?” Letcher continued: the North's 
“systematic and persistent warfare 
upon the institution of domestic 
slavery,...their fierce and unqualified 
denunciation of it,...have done much to 
create the present state of exasperation 
existing between the two sections of 
the Union.” But Letcher was willing to 
give compromise proposals a chance 
and proposed six actions the North 
must take to keep Virginia in the 
Union. All six dealt with the rights of 
Southern slave owners; all dealt with the 
protection of slavery in the states and 
territories. ” 

Shortly after convening on 
February 13th, Virginia’s secession 
convention appointed a Committee 
on Federal Relations. On March 19th, 
that committee reported “sundry 
resolutions” as “amendments proposed 
to the Federal Constitution.” It 
presented six amendments aimed at 
protecting slavery in the states and 
territories; a seventh prohibiting 
“persons who are of the African race,” 


from voting or holding elective office; 
and an eighth requiring all the states 
(instead of the Constitutionally required 
three-fourths) to amend or abolish any 
of the previous seven amendments.” 
Virginia’s politicians knew that 
Republican threats to the institution of 
slavery lay at the center of the nation’s 
problem and repeatedly attempted 
to craft resolutions to preserve it and 
restore peace to the states. 

Agreement in Congress was elusive, 
however, except for the last minute 
effort by Representative Thomas 
Corwin of Ohio who proposed an 
amendment that read, “No amendment 
shall be made to the Constitution which 
will authorize or give to Congress the 
power to abolish or interfere, within 
any State, with the domestic institutions 
thereof, including that of persons held 
to labor or service by the laws of said 
State.” Because it dealt with slavery 
only in the states and did not address 
slavery in the territories or the return 
of fugitive slaves, Congress passed this 
amendment on February 27 (House) 
and March 2 (Senate) and three states 
quickly ratified it. But the amendment 
quickly got lost in the excitement over 
the war and never became a reality. 

Although Thomas Corwin’s 


Arkansas governor 
Henry M. Rector (1816- 
1899): “The extension of 
slavery is the vital part 
of the whole controversy 
between the North and 

South.” 


amendment would seem to have 
settled the “slavery” question, it passed 
precisely because the Republican 
Party, throughout the 1860 campaign, 
defended the right of each state to 
preserve and manage slavery, “to 
order and control its own domestic 
institutions.” Furthermore, the 
amendment passed because its language 
neither nationalized the institution 
of slavery (as James Buchanan and 
Jefferson Davis had proposed in their 
solutions to the nation’s problem), nor 
addressed the twin pillars of Southern 
agitation, the right of slave owners to 
settle in the western territory and to 
have their escaped slaves returned to 
them. In short, it passed because it 
simply confirmed the assumed truth 
held by Democrats and Republicans 
alike that slavery was a state institution 
over which the federal government had 
no control. 

Understanding that the Corwin 
Amendment did not begin to satisfy 
the terms the upper South required to 
remain in the Union, and thus realizing 
that meaningful compromise was not 
to be obtained, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, and Virginia seceded 
after Lincoln’s call for volunteers on 
April 15th. In every instance, it is 
clear that Lincoln’s troop request 
was merely the straw that broke the 
camel’s back. While all of these states 
perceived the Republican threat to the 
institution of slavery in the same way, 
all had sufficient numbers of political 
leaders who supported the Union and 
hoped, and worked, for a satisfactory 
compromise to prevent their states from 
seceding. This group of moderates 
held out hope for a peaceful settlement 
of the “slavery question.” These states 
defined the problems facing the country 
in exactly the same way as did the 
lower South, the border states (and 
the North), but were willing to work 
for compromise unless, or until, the 
Republican-led federal government 
attempted to “coerce” the seceded states. 
As Arkansas’ delegate J.P. Johnson 
threatened, any “hostility against the 
seceding states, will be considered as 
coercion, and will be resisted by all 
the power of the state government of 
Arkansas.” Samuel G. Staples observed 
to Virginia’s secession delegates the day 
after Lincoln’s call: “This Convention 
having exhausted all peaceable measures 
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to save the Union and avoid a resort to 
arms, has now no alternative left but to 
adopt an ordinance of secession, and 
submit it to the people for ratification 
or rejection.” When Tennessee's Isham 
Harris addressed his legislature on 
April 25th, he announced that Lincoln 
had “inaugurated an internecine war 
between the people of the slave and 
non-slave holding States.” There was 
no need to reiterate “the long train of 
abuses to which the people of Tennessee, 
and our sister States of the South have 
been subjected,” Harris continued, he 
had listed those abuses in his January 
message. As he had expected, the 
Lincoln administration has “lost no 
time,” in accomplishing its “unholy 
mission.”*' Harris recommended 
an ordinance of secession because 
compromise had failed and his worst 
fears about the Black Republicans had 
been realized; secession remained the 
only solution left for his state. 

With the country clearly at the 
brink of war—the “horrors of civil 
war,’ the “frightful catastrophe of civil 
war, the “madness of disunion and civil 
war”’—those who deliberated in state 
and national forums knew that the core 
problem confronting the nation was 
the Southern perception that the newly 
elected Republican Party intended to 
abolish, “the institution of slavery as 
it exists in the Slaveholding States.” 
rkansas, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and Virginia resisted separating before 
Lincoln’s call for volunteers on April 
15th precisely because Union sentiment 
was powerful enough to forestall 
secession until the Republican Party 
actually engaged in acts of hostility 
against the South. An early draft of 
North Carolina’s ordinance of secession 
declared that although Lincoln was 
clearly elected on a platform, “Hostile 
in its declared principles to the 
institutions of the Southern States of the 
Union;’ the “people of North Carolina,’ 
though “justly aggrieved” abstained, 
“from adopting any such measure of 
separation.” North Carolina’s hope 
for a peaceful settlement lasted until 
Lincoln’s call for troops provided 
“proof” that the new Republican- 
led government intended to “wage a 
cruel war against the seceded States, to 
destroy utterly the fairest portion of this 
continent.” Arkansas’s J. H. Hempstead 
paralleled this sentiment. Hempstead 


North Carolina’s Senator 


Thomas L. Clingman 
(1812-1897): “[If 
Lincoln’s election is not] 
resisted the Abolitionists 
would succeed in 
abolishing slavery all over 
the South.” 


was a Unionist who opposed secession, 
“as long as there remained a hope 
or prospect of preserving it, and of 
securing our just rights, and privileges, 
and of maintaining our honor under, 
and in it.” But with Lincoln’s call for 
troops, “recent events” have, “entirely 
changed the position of the border 
states, and of Arkansas,” he declared, 
and, “hope has now vanished. The war 
cloud has risen and is fast spreading 
over our country north and south, east 
and west.”™ 

The use of the term “states rights” in 
modern discussions of the causes of the 
Civil War almost exclusively connotes 
a cause separate from that of slavery, 
indeed, it is used largely in opposition to 
the idea of slavery as a cause. Yet, when 
the South’s political leaders discussed 
the subject of denied rights during 
the secession crisis they spoke almost 
exclusively with reference to federal 
rights not states’ rights. (William 
Freehling elaborately addressed the 
relationship between slavery and 
states’ rights in a previous issue of this 
magazine.)** They believed their rights 
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under the United States Constitution 
were being consistently violated on two 
counts: the right to settle in the western 
territory with their slaves and the right 
to have their escaped slaves returned 
to them. As Tennessee’s Senator Alfred 
Nicholson put it on Christmas Eve, “We 
can never have repose until the right to 
hold slaves as other property is placed 
beyond discussion and agitation.”*° 
The numerous proposals to amend 
the Constitution demonstrate, in fact, 
how willing Southerners were to seek 
the solution to their problems through 
federal control of the institution of 
slavery. That Congress enacted none 
of them had much more to do with the 
inability of Republicans to vote for them 
than with Southern adherence to the 
ideal of states’ rights. At the same time, 
Southerners argued, not illogically at the 
time, that secession was a right reserved 
to the states under the Constitution and 
that by passing ordinances of secession 
they were exercising their state, as 
opposed to federal, rights. To argue, 
today, that the war was all about “states 
rights” is not wrong, but neither is it 
wholly correct. 

The answer to the question, then, 
of whether the secession of the upper 
South revolved around “slavery” or 
“states’ rights” can only be answered by 
stating, “secession had everything to 
do with slavery and states rights. The 
South’s secession arguments connected 
“securing our just rights” with the 
institution of slavery so completely they 
cannot be separated. The Southern 
political elite, especially those from the 
upper South, demanded explicit federal 
and constitutional protections for the 
right to expand slavery, protection the 
new Republican party was unable to 
afford. The events at Fort Sumter and 
Lincoln’s call for troops simply became 
the “tipping point” that pushed the 
upper South into the ultimate act of 
dissolving their “Union” with the United 
States. After attempting to protect their 
“right” of property in slaves through 
amendments to the Constitution, the 
upper South resorted to the ultimate 
state right of secession. 
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bodies were floating in the water, where the road crosses, and in the 
ditch at roadside, just beyond, we saw six negroes piled up one on top 
of the other. — Savannah Republican, December 3, 1864 


Late in the summer of 1864, while 
U. S. Grant and Robert E. Lee were 
locked in stalemate at Petersburg, 
Virginia, the Confederate defense 
of Georgia was collapsing. In early 
September, William T. Sherman’s armies 
captured Atlanta, thereby helping en- 
sure Abraham Lincoln’s reelection and 
the North’s continuation of the war. By 
November Sherman was preparing the 
next stage of his campaign, to march a 
Union “army right through the South” 
providing its people “proof positive 
that the North can prevail in this con- 
test.” Writing to Grant on November 
6, Sherman was not yet certain of the 
route his army would take. One po- 
tential course would take them to “the 
seashore at Charleston or Savannah,” 
another would penetrate deep into 
southern Georgia liberating prisoners 
at Andersonville, and a third would 
take the army to Montgomery, Alabama 
and the Gulf Coast. By November 
11, Sherman had decided on the first 


course and telegraphed Chief of Staff | 


Henry W. Halleck: “I would like to have 
General [John G.] Foster to break the 


Savannah and Charleston [rail]road | 


about Pocotaligo about December 1.”’ 
The Confederates would use the 
railroad to move forces into the path 
of Sherman’s army. They would also 
use the railroad to extract Lieutenant 
General William J. Hardee’s command 
of 10,000 men from Savannah, if nec- 
essary to prevent their capture. Yet, 
Halleck weakened Sherman’s directive, 


writing to Foster, commander of the | 


Union’s Department of the South, that 
Sherman “wishes you, if possible, to cut 
the Charleston and Savannah Railroad,” 
and added, “at all events a demonstra- 
tion on that road will be of advantage.” 
A demonstration, advancing a force to 


threaten the railroad without risking | 


significant battle, might divert some 


Left: Andrew Jackson Smith was 
awarded the Medal of Honor for sav- 
ing both flags of the 55th Massachu- 
setts (see page 41). 


Confederate forces while incurring 
minimum risk. Halleck did not want 
Foster attempting too ambitious an op- 
eration, thereby chancing a defeat.’ 
Foster and Rear Admiral John A. 
Dahlgren promptly organized a com- 
bined operation in which a force of 
5,500 soldiers and sailors—the Coast 
Division—would move up the Broad 
River to Boyd’s Plantation on Boyd’s 
Neck. Upon landing, they were to ad- 
vance quickly overland for nine miles 
by road to occupy the railroad a mile 
beyond Grahamville, their stated objec- 
tive being the destruction of nearby 
railroad bridges. The route was sug- 


Will you come with me? 
I am going to carry the 
flag into the fort or die. 


— Color Sergeant Robert H. King 
55th Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry 


gested by Brigadier General John P. 
Hatch, who also admitted prophetically 
that he did “not know anything about 
the nature of the country there.”’ 


Foster and Hatch planned the 


route of advance in ignorance of local | 


Confederate defenses that had been 
erected by order of Robert E. Lee in 
the winter of 1861-1862 when he com- 
manded the Department of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. The 
Confederacy had too few troops to 
defend their entire coastline at water’s 
edge. Therefore, Lee garrisoned the 
coast in strength only at Charleston 
and Savannah. He made no attempt 
to control the remainder of the coast, 
which was lightly inhabited, densely 
overgrown, and swampy. What few 
roads there were ran through nar- 
row corridors of solid ground. The 
difficult terrain limited Union troop 
movements to those roads, upon which 
Confederates raised earthworks at key 
points well inland beyond the reach of 


Union gunboats “where we can meet 
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[the enemy] on more equal terms.” In 
the event of a Union incursion, local 
Confederate forces were to gather at 
these prepared defenses to delay the 
Union advance until reinforcements ar- 
rived to counter the threat. Lee relied 
upon railroads to bring these reinforce- 
ments quickly, shifting troops from 
areas less threatened to points under 
attack. The Charleston and Savannah 
Railroad was an integral part of Lee’s 
system of coastal defense, and, in turn, 
defensive works were carefully placed to 
protect it.* 

Hushed preparations for the Union’s 
campaign were underway on Folly 
Island, south of Charleston Harbor, 
by November 23. Lieutenant Colonel 
Charles B. Fox, 55" Massachusetts, 
and the other regimental commanders 
received “confidential instructions . . . 
from Gen. Hatch, to be ready to move 
at a moment’s notice, and to make all 
needful preparations as quietly as pos- 
sible, issuing necessary clothing, and 
keeping constantly on hand three days’ 
cooked rations.”® 

On Thursday, November 24, 
preparations continued under cover 
| of the second celebration of President 
Lincoln’s newly established Day of 
Thanksgiving. Fox wrote his wife, “ex- 
cept for the review and church services, 
the day is a holiday. The Qu[arter] 
Master, who went to Hilton Head for 
vegetables for Thanksgiving has not re- 
turned. . . . In consequence the holiday 
will have to be taken at one time and 
the dinner at another.” Minus the veg- 
etables, which “will be as good in real- 
ity, if not in imagination another day,” 
Fox thought Thanksgiving Day to have 
been most pleasant, “the morning ser- 
vice was held in the open air, the whole 
regiment, officers and men attending 
| and the Chaplain’s address being very 
good.” After the dress parade and re- 
view, “games and other festivities [were 
held] in the afternoon,” and “the offi- 
cers all joined in a game of baseball.” 

The day following Thanksgiving 
brought increased activity, making it 
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apparent that an operation was under- 
way. Rumors spread about Sherman’s 
progress, fed by information from 
southern informants and newspapers. 
Speculation held that Sherman was 
advancing against Charleston, and 
the men expected to be called to ac- 
tion in support of his movements. Fox 
gathered eight companies of the 55" 
Massachusetts for the mission, includ- 
ing Corporal Andrew Jackson Smith’s 
Company B, which had been recalled 
from guard duty. He then ordered 
Corporal Smith detailed to the color 
guard.’ 

The next day, Saturday, November 
26, the regiment received its marching 
orders and embarked Sunday morn- 
ing, six companies on the steamer 
Mary Boardman and two companies on 
the Frazer, each man with five days of 
cooked rations, 140 cartridges, shelter 
tent and blanket. Fox had “sealed orders 
to be opened after crossing Stono Bar” 
that gave their destination as “Hilton 
Head, to report to Brig. Gen. Hatch.” 
The steamers arrived at 2:00 a.m., but 
Fox could not find Hatch or anyone else 
at that hour to whom he might report. 
At daylight the Union commander on 
Folly Island, Colonel Alfred S. Hartwell 
of the 55th Massachusetts, arrived on 
board. Lieutenant Burt Wilder, a sur- 
geon in the 55", recorded in his diary 
that Hartwell’s steamer “brought a large 
mail and the officers and men are very 
happy in consequence. A jollier set of 
soldiers never started on an expedition 
from which some of them may never 
return. ... I have not seen a gloomy face 
or heard a dismal word.”* 

Foster had appointed Hatch to 
command the expedition gathering 
at Hilton Head and organized the 
army’s 5,000 officers and men into two 


brigades, Brigadier General Edward | 


E. Potter and Colonel Hartwell serv- 


ing as brigade commanders. Potter’s | 


First Brigade consisted of eight regi- 
ments, but Hartwell’s Second Brigade 
had only four, including the 54" and 
the 55" Massachusetts. The army’s 
troop strength was augmented by 
Commander George H. Preble’s Fleet 
Brigade, a force of nearly 500 marines 
and sailors serving as naval infantry and 
artillerists with eight boat howitzers.’ 
Speed and secrecy were required 
to reach the railroad before the 
Confederates could respond, but both 


Library of Congress 


Major General John G, Foster 


Library of Congress 


Brigadier John P. Hatch whose lack of 
leadership cost the Union army dear 
at Honey Hill. 


were soon compromised. At 2:30 a.m. 
on November 29, Captain Charles 
Soule saw that “the signal [a rocket] for 
sailing was given, a red and white light 
whose brilliant rays shot across the har- 
bor. A few moments later and it could 
not have been seen from the vessels, 
for while they were weighing anchor 
a heavy fog settled over the harbor, 
rendering any concerted movement 
impossible.””” 

The army transports moved out in 
the thick fog, but the navy’s gunboats 
waited. At 4:00 a.m., Dahlgren awoke 
from a nap to see “low fog hanging over 
the water, through which vessels might 
be glimpsed for two or three hundred 
yards; the stars were clear above.” 
Learning that the army transports 
had entered enemy waters without the 
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navy’s protection, Dahlgren ordered his 


gunboats to the Broad River where “the 


fog had thickened so that the shores 
were just seen dimly. .. . [and] was at 
times so thick nothing could be seen.” 
The squadron of nine vessels “com- 
menced to feel the channel” following 
the lead gunboat that was continuously 
steered away from the shores and shal- 
low water by “a little tug on each bow.” 

The naval vessels managed well 
enough in the limited visibility, con- 
tinuing “ to grope along” the twenty 
miles to Boyd’s Landing, but the army’s 
troop transports lost their way. The 
movement was also made at low tide, 
which, combined with fog, led to 
the grounding of many army vessels. 
Lieutenant Colonel William Warren 
Marple of the 34” USCT recalled, “the 
Fog was so thick—and night so dark 
that the Boats got Scattered[.] I think 
full one half of them were aground. 
Instead of landing at Daylight, as antic- 
ipated—The Boat’s [sic] that were not 
aground or lost in the small rivers— 
were back to Hilton Head.”” 

As Dahlgren’s squadron, minus the 
troop transports, approached Boyd’s 
Landing about 8:00 a.m., he “heard one 
or two loud ‘halloos,” Arriving at the 
landing, he saw no “sign of life; only a 
little hut under a tree for a picket, and 
the fire was still burning. This picket 
had been suddenly astonished by the 
sight of several large steamers, seen like 
ghosts in the fog, and close upon him. 
He was at his breakfast, for the sweet 
potatoes were found on the fire, when 
he gave a yell and was off.” Navy men 
saw the fires of other pickets “burning 
in front of some huts. Soon uncul- 
tivated fields, stock grazing, and fine 
woodland about a plantation house 
were discovered as the fog lifted.””” 

Sergeant John A. Moore of the 3" 
South Carolina Cavalry was writing 
his morning reports at Grahamville 
when Confederate picket W. A. Miller 
“dashed into camp saying: “The Yankees 
are landing in large force at Boyd’s: six 
gunboats and transports are coming up 
Boyd’s Creek.” The situation was des- 
perate. The Confederate commanding 
officer, Lieutenant Colonel Charles J. 
Colcock, was on duty fifty miles away, 
and there was no infantry left between 
Charleston and Savannah, the last unit 
having been sent to Virginia in the 
spring. Only five under-strength com- 


panies of the 3“ South Carolina Cavalry, 
246 men, remained in the vicinity, and 
they were scattered. Fortunately for 
the Confederates, one of these, Captain 
William B. Peeples’s Company K with 
seventy-five men, in transit to Georgia, 
was bivouacking near Grahamville 
and promptly reinforced the pickets at 
Boyd’s Landing. Four artillery batteries 
with 415 men were also available. These 
local forces were dispersed to man de- 
fenses on three potential routes from 
the Broad River to the railroad." 

Since spring 1864, the defense of 
the Charleston and Savannah Railroad 
had devolved upon Colonel Colcock, 
a successful Charleston businessman 
and local planter who owned over 100 
slaves. Ironically, Colcock had helped 
organize the effort to build the railroad 
in the 1850’s. In accord with explicit 


emergency instructions left by Colcock, | 


the officer in charge at Grahamville dis- 
patched a courier for the Colonel, sum- 
moned the remaining cavalry and artil- 
lery units, and, by 10:00 a.m., alerted 
Confederate authorities in Charleston 
and Savannah by telegram. Two regi- 
ments from Charleston and another 
from North Carolina were ordered to 
Grahamville, but none of these could 
arrive until the afternoon of the follow- 


ing day. The closest troops, about 1,000 | 


Georgia militia under Major General 
Gustavus W. Smith, were already on 
board a train en route to Savannah 
when Lieutenant General Hardee di- 
verted them to Grahamville by way of 
the Charleston and Savannah Railroad. 
Colonel Colcock and Major General 
Smith’s commands would not, however, 
be able to concentrate their forces in 
front of advancing Union troops until 
after dawn on November 30. For nearly 
twenty-four hours after Confederate 
pickets discovered the Union gunboats, 
the path to the railroad remained 
open." 

While Confederates hurriedly 
pulled together troops to stem the 
invasion, the Union deployment at 
Boyd’s Landing proceeded slowly. Only 
Commander Preble’s Fleet Brigade 
landed promptly, and, as the only orga- 
nized force ashore that morning, it pro- 
ceeded two miles inland to shield the 
landing and occupy the first crossroads 
along the line of march, the intersec- 
tion of the Boyd’s Landing Road and 
the River Road. Without horses, which 


were still on the army’s transports, the 
seamen had to drag the brigade’s eight 
howitzers with ropes." 
The small force of Confederate 
pickets, now augmented by Sergeant 
Moore and a half dozen more men 
from Grahamville, watched the Fleet 
Brigade from cover, “as the Yankees 
took up their line of march, by fours [a 
column four men abreast], up the lane, 
with a line of skirmishers deployed in 
the old field.” Exchanging fire with 
the Fleet Brigade, the Confederates 
retreated to the intersection with the 
River Road and then north toward 
| Coosawhatchie instead of south toward 
| the Grahamville Road. Without a de- 

cent map, Commander Preble did not 

realize he had reached his destination 
| at the intersection, Joined by the 3)" 
| USCT, he continued advancing north 
that afternoon seeking the crossroads, 
perhaps thinking that the pickets would 
be retreating in its direction, and took 
the Fleet Brigade about two miles in the 
wrong direction.” 

At Boyd’s Landing, the scattered 
transports carrying Hatch’s forces con- 
tinued arriving until after dark and into 
the next day. The army’s disembark- 


described, “necessarily slow.” The trans- 
port carrying the engineers and build- 
ing materials to construct landings was 
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ment was clumsy and, as Captain Soule | 


South Carolina 


late arriving, having gone up the wrong 
river, so for much of the day, “troops 
were taken ashore in small boats to 
scramble up the muddy banks of the 
marsh. Horses were thrown overboard 
and swam ashore.” Finally, the engineer 
corps arrived about 2:00 p.m. to con- 
struct wharfs, and the Union debarka- 
tion progressed unimpeded under the 
protection of Dahigren’s gunboats."* 

The 55" Massachusetts arrived 
about 3:15 p.m. on board the steamer 
Mary Boardman, which had slowly 
made its way up the Broad River, pass- 
ing grounded craft, only to go aground 
itself a quarter mile below Boyd’s 
Landing. At this distance from the 
wharfs, the regiment had to revert to 
the landing method used earlier in the 
day and “debarked with some trouble,” 
having to be taken off the steamer by 
tugboats and inelegantly “landed on the 
muddy bank.” 

At 4:00 p.m., Hatch decided to leave 
Hartwell in charge of the ongoing land- 
ing and set out for Grahamville with the 
forty-one men of the 4” Massachusetts 
Cavalry and those regiments of Potter's 


_ brigade that had disembarked. Potter’s 


late arriving units and Hartwell’s 
brigade were to follow before dawn. 
Among those left behind at the landing, 
Corporal Smith spent a pleasant night 
at Boyd’s plantation. Captain Soule set 


a. 


Charleston 
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the scene: 

Boyd’s Landing and the plantation 
settlement near it will be remem- 
bered by those who camped there 
as one of the characteristic scenes 
of the war. The roomy piazzas of 
the dwelling house, the dingy pic- 
turesqeness of the outbuildings, 
the background of moss-hung live 
oaks, the gunboats and transports 
in the creek, the constant landing 
of artillery and stores at the wharf, 
all strongly illuminated by the glow 
of the camp-fires, formed a picture 
to fasten upon the memory of the 
men, who sank to sleep between the 
ridges of the old cotton fields that 
night.” 

The men in Potter’s regiments and 
the Fleet Brigade had a far less pleas- 
ant evening. Hatch and Potter took the 
same wrong turn as the Fleet Brigade 
and caught up with them readying to 
prepare supper. The error discovered, 
both commands returned to the in- 
tersection of the Boyd’s Landing and 
River Roads where the Fleet Brigade, 
still dragging its howitzers, camped, ex- 
hausted, for the night.” 


Hatch, expecting the infantry to | 


reach Grahamville that night, con- 
tinued on with Potter’s brigade, but 
at the next intersection, by Bolan’s 
Church, the Union column again took 
the wrong road. Hatch did not use his 
cavalry to scout, relying instead on a 
guide, a slave from the plantation at 
Boyd’s Landing who “seemed greatly 
confused and after some considerable 


urging led us away to the left and South. | 


Four miles never seemed so long as we 
floundered through swamp and tangled 
underbrush until midnight, when it 
was discovered that we were on the way 
to Savannah instead of Grahamville.” 


The brigade returned to the church | 


about 2:00 a.m. where it spent the re- 
mainder of the night. Bolan’s Church 
was a little more than three miles from 
Boyd’s Landing, but Potter’s brigade 
had marched fifteen miles to get there. 
If not for these delays, the Union force 
could have advanced the five miles 
on the Grahamville Road, passing the 
unmanned Confederate defenses and 
encountering only light resistance, to 


occupy the railroad that evening.” | 


Lieutenant James Harvey McKee, his- 
torian of the 144" New York Volunteer 
Infantry, related the soldiers’ discon- 


Katherine Dhalle Collection 


Lieutenant Colonel Charles B. Fox, 
55th Massachusetts. 


Colonel Alfred S. Hartwell, 55th 
Massachusetts. 


tent: 
Because of the repeated blundering 
as to our route which brought so 
much weariness without adequate 
results, the soldiers began to distrust 
those in command and this feeling 
found expression the next morn- 
ing as the work of the day before 
was reviewed. Corp. McCall, of Co. 
I., after an early stroll in search of 
wood and water, came back with 
this report: 
“Well, boys, there is one good thing 
about Gen. Hatch.” 
“What is that? If there is any good 
thing we want to know it,” came 
from all sides. 
“He is an early riser.” 
“How do you know that?” 
“Why, just now I was up around his 
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tent looking for wood and I saw the 

General up in his night-shirt mixing 

a whiskey toddy.”” 

Before dawn, while Hatch held 
Potter’s brigade at Bolan’s Church, 
Hartwell sent three of Potter’s late ar- 
riving regiments inland on the Boyd’s 
Landing Road followed by the 54" 
and the 55" Massachusetts. Two artil- 
lery batteries brought up the rear of 
the Union column. Captain Soule 
remembered that “it was a lovely morn- 
ing, sunny and mild, as these troops 
marched between the hedges of the 
plantation roads and along the aban- 
doned cotton fields.” Soule also noted 
that the men “left at the landing a se- 
cure base of operations. The double- 
enders of the fleet, with the Pontiac, lay 
in line, stern to stern, close up to the 
bank of the creek, presenting a broad- 
side of nineteen heavy cannon and six- 
teen howitzers.”” 

The 54” Massachusetts, like the 55", 
had only eight of its companies for the 
campaign, and Hartwell was forced to 
leave Boyd’s Landing without two of his 
brigade’s four regiments, the 26" USCT 
and 102" USCT, whose transports 


| would not arrive until later in the day. 


The brigade was thus already vastly un- 
der strength when, receiving new orders 
on the march that morning, Hartwell 
had to send four companies of the 
54" Massachusetts to guard the Boyd’s 
Landing and River Road intersection 
and two more companies to guard the 
River Road south of Bolan’s Church. 
Before going into battle, Hartwell’s bri- 
gade had been reduced to ten compa- 
nies, the strength of a single regiment.” 

Meanwhile, Potter’s brigade finally 
got off to a late start after 8:00 a.m., 
more than an hour past sunrise (7:07 
a..m.). Hatch had waited for his re- 
maining regiments and artillery to ar- 
rive from Boyd’s Landing, but he lost 
valuable time that the Confederates 
used well. Confederate Lieutenant C. 
J. “Kit” Zealy of the Lafayette Artillery 
had received orders during the night 
“to go and find the enemy and shoot at 
them,” and by sunrise, “just as the sun 
was peeping over the pine trees,” Zealy 
was positioning his cannon on the 
Grahamville Road. The gun was be- 
hind and sheltered by densely wooded 
Euhaw Swamp through which Potter’s 
column would have to advance on a 
narrow causeway. In a cotton field on 


the far side of the swamp from 
Zealy’s cannon, members of the 
3" South Carolina Cavalry had 
dismounted to fight as skirmish- 
ers, and they would soon be rein- 
forced.” 

By dawn Confederate forces 
were also gathering at the 
Grahamville Railroad Station. 
Colonel Colcock arrived after 
riding all night, having made a 
brief detour to the plantation 
home of his fiancee to post- 
pone his wedding scheduled for 
later that day. The Furman Light 
Artillery arrived from the May 
River after marching thirty-five 
miles over night, and Captain 
Henry Middleton Stuart rode in 
with the Beaufort Light Artillery 
from nearby Bee’s Creek, hav- 
ing come from McPhersonville, 
north of Pocataligo, the previous 
day. Soon thereafter Company B 
of the 3 South Carolina Cavalry 
arrived by train from Charleston. 
Colcock sent cavalry to reinforce 
his skirmishers in front of Euhaw 
Swamp and dispatched artillery to de- 
fend the three different approaches to 
the railroad, including one more gun 
for Lieutenant Zealy. Colcock needed 
the skirmishers and Zealy’s artillery to 
delay the Union advance long enough 
for the Georgia infantry to arrive at the 
railroad station and move to the front. 
By 8:00 a.m., shortly before Hatch be- 
gan advancing his column, the first of 
Major General Smith’s Georgia militia 
were disembarking from the train.” 

Hartwell’s Brigade was still in the 
rear, not yet to Bolan’s Church, when 
Potter’s brigade led the Union advance 
up the Grahamville Road, unaware of 
what lay ahead. Hatch had not sent 
his cavalry to scout the approach that 
morning, but instead kept them close 
to shield his movements. The Union 
column continued on the road through 
thick woods that gave way to the cotton 
field bordering Euhaw Swamp. About 
9:15 a.m., Confederate skirmishers 
opened fire from the far side of the 
field, and from the road on the far side 
of the swamp Lieutenant Zealy fired 
his cannon into the front ranks of the 
Union column. Under Potter’s com- 
mand, Union soldiers deployed from 
the road into the cotton field. They 
forced the Confederate skirmishers 


Lieutenant Burt G. Wilder. 


Burt Green Wilder Papers, #14-26-95, Courtesy of the Division of 
Rare and Manuscript Collections, Cornell University Library. 


back into the woods and swamp, but 
Zealy’s cannon continued to exact its 
toll. One shot tore away the right leg 
of Captain John D. Penet of the 144" 
New York. Undaunted, Penet turned 
to Colonel James Lewis and said: “Well, 
Colonel, I had my right foot in the 
wrong place, didn’t I?”* 

Zealy maintained a rapid rate of 
fire against Potter’s column, but Union 
skirmishers moved through the swamp 
to the right of the causeway and into 
the open field beyond to threaten 
Zealy’s left flank. Sergeant Moore 
watched from his vantage point well to 
Zealy’s rear on the Confederate left as 
“slowly the Yankee skirmishers made 
their way out of the myrtle thickets into 
the old broom-grass field. . . . Little by 
little they worked their way nearer to 
my line, their fire becoming more and 
more harassing.” 

Colonel Colcock saw the Union 
soldiers moving through the dry open 
field. With the wind at his back, he 
“ordered the broom grass in front of” 
Sergeant Moore’s line of skirmishers 
“to be fired. The wind was blowing in 


the direction of the enemy and a 
wall of flame, preceded by clouds 
of smoke was soon bearing down 
upon them.” From the Union 
side Captain John Abercrombie 
encountered “tall grass, which, 
burning fiercely flamed up higher 
than our heads.” The fire halted 
the flanking movement and 
cleared Union troops from the 
field.” 

As the fire spread in the field, 
the 32" USCT charged up the 
causeway against Zealy’s cannon, 
taking casualties. Zealy withdrew 
up the road to a more tenable 
position, continuing to fire as 
he retreated and delaying the 
Union advance. Captain Stuart, 
commanding the Confederate 
artillery, followed the sound of 
cannon fire and rode to the front 
lines to find Zealy “in charge of 
two guns on the skirmish line, 
leisurely retiring; the cavalry, dis- 
mounted, was thrown out on ei- 
ther flank.” The sounds of battle 
carried toward Bolan’s Church.” 

Hartwell’s brigade had reached 
the intersection by Bolan’s Church 
and “halted in a hollow by a brook- 
side.” There the men began hearing 
skirmishing fire and the booms of 
cannon, and Hartwell received orders 
“to advance as the troops in front ad- 
vanced.” Leaving the two companies of 
the 54" Massachusetts on guard near 
the church, Hartwell’s brigade moved 
up the Grahamville Road. About half- 
way down the length of the column, 
Corporal Smith marched next to Color 
Sergeant Robert King who was carrying 
the national colors. The little brigade 
began to catch up to the regiments in 
front. Reaching the cotton field, they 
deployed into line and passed over 
ground where the first Union dead lay.” 

Still ahead of Hartwell’s men, 
Potter's brigade regrouped and resumed 
advancing against the small Confederate 
delaying force, but it was too late. The 
Confederates had impeded the Union 
advance for nearly three hours. By 
11:00 a. m., the Georgia militia had ar- 
rived bringing the Confederate force 
to between 1,500 and 2,000 defenders. 
Colcock told his skirmishers to fall back 
quietly and left Sergeant Moore “with 
a squad of mounted men to keep the 
enemy in view and report every move- 
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ment.” Moore watched Potter’s brigade 
advance “across the old field in solid 
line of battle.” Terrain forced the Union 
brigade back on the road, and they re- 
formed into march column.” 

Sergeant Moore and his squad slow- 
ly retreated until they reached the edge 
of a dense forest with tangled under- 
growth so heavy that it completely con- 
cealed what awaited. The only opening 
in this forest was the road, which made 
a sharp turn to the left after entering 
the woods. Here, just before the left 
turn, Moore’s men waited a while, then 
retreated up the road and, turning the 
corner, disappeared from view. Firing 
stopped, and the Union column con- 
tinued on the road as it entered the 
woods.™* 

Meanwhile, after crossing the cot- 
ton field in line, Hartwell’s brigade 
reformed into column to cross the 
causeway over Euhaw Swamp. Beyond 
the swamp the men came upon the still 
burning field on the right of the road. 
Forming a two company wide front, 
they helped put out the fire while cross- 


ing to the far end of the field where they | 


were ordered to halt by the road near 
the edge of the woods. There, Captain 


Soule recorded, “the brigade rested for | 


half an hour. There was nothing in 


sight except a battery of artillery in the | 
road at the left. The sound of skirmish- | 


ing had ceased and the fields and woods 
wore a Sabbath quiet, when suddenly 
and violently firing by volley began 
at the front and the artillery opened 
again.” 

Hidden in the woods astride the 
Grahamville Road was a small earth- 
work fortification on a twenty foot 
rise known as Honey Hill. A part of 
Lee’s defenses, it remained, after more 
than two and a half years, an impres- 
sive structure in spite of some damage 
from water erosion, “an excellent one 
to repel an attack in front,” Captain 
Soule described, “though weak on the 
flanks.” A redoubt with embrasures in 
the wall for four cannon commanded 
the road. A curving line of rifle pits 
extended along the crest of Honey Hill 
to the left and right of the redoubt to 
protect its flanks. The ground in front 
of the redoubt had been cleared. At 
a distance of perhaps one hundred 
yards “a shallow and sluggish stream, 
expanding into a swamp, with a heavy 
growth of trees and dense underbrush, 


Library of Con: 


George H. Preble, commander of the 
five-hundred-man Fleet Brigade. 


ran along the whole Confederate 
front.” The stream was about twenty 
yards wide, perhaps two feet deep, and 
bridged by the Grahamville Road. The 
road on either side of the bridge was a 
raised causeway. From the direction 
of Bolan’s Church, the thick woods and | 
sharp turn in the road completely con- 
cealed the Confederate position from 
view.” 

At approximately 11:00 a.m., 
from inside the Confederate defenses, 
Colonel Colcock watched as the Union 
“column appeared around a bend in 
the road about 120 yards from our 
breastworks apparently unconscious 
of its existence. . . . They little knew 
what was in reserve for them.” Behind 
the Confederate breastworks, Major 
George T. Jackson “had taken a position 
near the gun that bore directly down 
the road.” He watched as “the head of 
the column of the enemy marching 
“by fours” appeared. As they neared 
the branch the order was given to this 
piece to fire. I watched the sighting of 
the gun.” Colonel Colcock exclaimed, 
“A wild Confederate cheer—a volley 
from a thousand unerring rifles and six 
napoleon guns and the whole head of 
their column went down to their long 
sleep of death.” Hatch had played into 
Lee’s plan of defense.” 

Most of the long Union column had 
yet to reach the woods. Potter’s regi- 
ments quickly sweep through the fields 
on both sides of the road and into the 
woods where they immediately came 
under Confederate fire. Clearing the 
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Confederates from the woods was an 
arduous task. Troops were fighting 
in an “almost impenetrable jungle .. . 
there was such a dense growth of un- 
derbrush and interlacing vines that it 
prevented a connected movement by 
the front and compelled frequent resort 
to an ‘Indian file’ movement on the part 
of companies.” Potter had deployed, 
in sequence, the 127", 56", and 157" 
New York to the left of the road, the 
144” New York, the 25" Ohio, and the 
32" USCT to the right. He held the 
35" USCT at the center and placed two 
guns of the 3“ New York Artillery near 
the intersection of the Grahamville 
Road and a path intersecting it from the 
right called the wood road.” 

According to Potter’s after action 
report, he “ordered the right of the 
line to press forward, swinging round 
to the left, and if possible to take the 
enemy’s work in flank and rear, but 
after advancing a short distance, the 
dense undergrowth and deep swamps 
prevented their farther progress.” This 
would have been the appropriate Union 
response upon reconnaissance—to 
hold the defenders in place to their 
front with part of their command while 
moving around the enemy position 
with a large portion of the Union force 
to attack the redoubt in flank and rear. 
This maneuver, a turning movement, 
would have enabled the Union to bring 
its superior troop strength to bear upon 
the Confederates, likely overwhelming 
them in a coordinated attack, but it also 
would have required that Potter control 
the movements of his regiments. Potter 
may have intended a turning move- 
ment, but the reports of the regimental 
commanders do not specify that they 
received any such order. It is not appar- 
ent that the movement Potter describes 
was ever made, and no officer appeared 
to coordinate the movements of the 
right wing.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Nathan 
Haughton commanded the Union’s 
most experienced regiment, the 25" 
Ohio. Haughton attempted to carry the 
Union attack against the weak left flank 
of the Honey Hill defenses, but he was 
not supported by the other two regi- 
ments on the Union right. The 144" 
New York, experiencing heavy fire, fell 
back exposing Haughton’s left flank. 
Colonel George W. Baird, commanding 
the 32™ USCT, had only received orders 


“to proceed to the right of the line” and 
would not attack with his regiment on 
Haughton’s right flank without orders 
from Hatch or Potter. Even when, dur- 
ing the noon hour, the Union right 
wing was reinforced by the Marine 
battalion from the Fleet Brigade, 
Haughton still was not able to press 
the attack. Hatch sent the Marines to 
a position on the far right flank, which 
he specifically pointed out, without 
orders to attack the Confederate flank 
and without giving anyone authority 
to coordinate movements with other 
regiments. The position taken by the 
Marines was, however, well-situated to 
block any Confederate attempt to move 
around the Union flank.” 

These responses character- 
ized Union movements that day. 
Actions were largely determined 
by individual regimental com- 
manders reacting to conditions 
at their front as they functioned 
in the absence of orders. Some 
commanders wanted to attack 
and probed Confederate defens- 
es; others were understandably 
hesitant to act without orders, 
a few perhaps relying on the 
security that comes with inac- 
tion. Isolated efforts of individ- 
ual regiments were not strong 
enough to dislodge Confederates 
from their position.” 

Hartwell’s brigade was wait- 
ing at the edge of the woods, 
listening to the sounds of battle 
when orders arrived to advance 
to the front. Wagons, cannon 
carriages, and caissons clogged 
the way forcing Hartwell to 
move along side the right of the 
road. Captain Soule recalled 
the brigade “struggling in col- 
umn,” when additional “orders 
came to Colonel Hartwell to 
double-quick to the front.” The 
brigade was forced to abandon 
its marching column and had to 
squeeze by the obstructions on 
the road “almost in single file?” 

Nearing the front about 
noon, Hartwell found the central 
command in confusion. Potter 
ordered Hartwell to send one 
regiment to support the 127" 
New York, which was engaged 
to the left of the road, and, “at 
the same moment,” Hartwell 
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received orders from Hatch to continue 


up the road to support the 35" USCT, 


which was trying to attack in the cen- 
ter. Hartwell sent Colonel Henry N. 
Hooper, commanding the last two com- 
panies of the 54" Massachusetts, to sup- 
port the 127" New York. Continuing 
toward the front with only eight 
companies of the 55™ Massachusetts, 
Hartwell spoke with Hatch again who 
repeated his order to support the 35” 
USCT, but also told Hartwell “not to go 
into action, if I could help it, until fur- 
ther orders.” 

Hatch’s chief of staff, Colonel 
William T. Bennett, gave very different 
orders to Lieutenant Colonel Hooper. 


a 


Upon separating from Hartwell’s bri- 


gade, Hooper reported to Bennett for 


orders: “Bennett seemed excited . . . and 
said little else than ‘Charge! Charge!’ 
pointing to the front. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hooper naturally asked, 
‘Where?’ but received no other reply 
than ‘Charge!”” Hooper was not going 
to conduct a frontal assault with only 
two companies, so he moved his men 
away from Bennett into the cover of the 
woods and had them lie down for pro- 
tection.” 

A staff officer directed Hartwell to 
the wood road. There Hartwell formed 
what remained of his brigade, 502 men 
of the 55" Massachusetts, into line.” 
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Colonel Hartwell as the caine came 


under fire: 


When the head ee the cai 
. [Union] | 


reached the cross roads . . 
artillery was firing rapidly in the 
road, and the Thirty-fifth United 
States [Colored Troops] was in line 
obliquely across the road beyond, 
firing at will, and wavering excitedly 
forward and back. The fire at this 
point was very hot. It was within 
close range of the enemy’s guns, 
and as the trees near the road were 
somewhat thinned out it was more 
exposed than other points in the 
line to their infantry fire. Colonel 
Hartwell directed the leading com- 
panies to file to the right down the 
cross road. .. . His intention was 
to form the brigade in line to sup- 
port the Thirty-fifth United States. 
Before the Fifty-fifth Massachusetts 
could be closed up and formed 
the Thirty-fifth had fallen to the 
rear and there was nothing to sup- 
port. Colonel Gurney, of the One 
Hundred and Twenty-seventh New 
York, informed Colonel Hartwell 
that the left was hard pressed (which 
appears, by the way, to have been 

a mistake), The two companies 

of the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts 

were sent to the left and front of 
the One Hundred and Twenty- 
seventh. By the time the Fifty-fifth 

Massachusetts was in line, under a 

hot fire, it became a grave question 

what should be done.“ 

Hartwell was a good and coura- 
geous officer, but he was also inexpe- 
rienced at leading men under fire, a 
condition for which army training did 
not compensate, and there was no one 
from Hatch’s or Potter’s staffs exercising 
effective control over the Union center 
as the attack of the 35"" USCT col- 
lapsed. Hartwell did not know what he 
should do, as he honestly revealed in his 
report: “The musketry from the enemy 
was severe at this point; the men whom 
we had in front of my line along and 
near the road [35 USCT] had come to 
the rear in confusion, and as I could not 
well remain where I was, and had no 
orders to fall back, I gave the order to 
advance.” 

Hartwell attempted to have his men 


Captain Charles C. Soule: 
“the generalship displayed in the fight 
was not equal to the soldierly qualities 
of the troops engag: 


Burt Green Wilder Papers, #14-26-95, Courtesy of the Division of 
Rare and Manuscript Collections, Cornell University Library, 


Lieutenant Colonel William W. 
Marple, 34th USCT. 


Courtesy New York State library 


attack in line through dense woods. 
Most of the line went forward only a 
few yards before intense fire forced it 
back to the wood road, but Lieutenant 
Colonel Fox, Captain Soule, and the 
three right wing companies continued 
into the woods and lost contact with 
the remainder of the regiment. Adding 
to his difficulties, Hartwell was hit in 
the right hand by a musket ball.” 
Meanwhile, Lieutenant Colonel 
Stewart L. Woodford, commanding 
the 127" New York, reported to Potter 
that the regiment was ready to charge 


Whether or not Potter consulted Hatch 
is not known. Officers with significant 
battle experience would have real- 
ized that the strength of the 127" New 
York, with only 400 to 500 men, was 
woefully inadequate to assault a well 
prepared defense supported by artil- 
lery. Experienced officers should also 
have realized that there was nothing to 
gain in ordering the undermanned 55th 
Massachusetts to charge in an attack 
that would surely fail.” 

Fox aptly described the impos- 
sibility of making a successful charge: 
“The only approach leading to the rebel 
batteries and intrenchments, was the 
narrow cutting [path] through which 
the road crossed the swamp, and in this 
defile the companies were subjected to 
a concentrated fire of artillery and in- 
fantry from the enemy’s breastworks, at 
a distance of less than a hundred yards. 
The result could not long be left in 
doubt.” 

Captain George E. Gouraud con- 
veyed the order from Potter to Hartwell 
to attack up the road, requiring the 
55" Massachusetts to advance in col- 
umn, the weakest attack formation. 
Without his three right wing regiments, 
Hartwell’s brigade now consisted of 
only five companies at reduced strength, 
about 300 men. Below the turn in the 
road, where there was shelter from 
enemy fire, Hartwell formed the 55" 
Massachusetts into column by com- 
panies, its width restricted, Sergeant 
Major James M. Trotter noted, to a four 
man front by the narrow path.” 

At the center of the Confederate 
works, Captain Stuart prepared his six 
guns to receive any attack across the 
causeway: “A stream of water ran in 
front of our battery about ninety or a 
hundred yards distant, not over fifteen 
or twenty inches deep. I had stepped 
off the distance from this stream to our 


| guns, consequently knew the distance, 


| the redoubt if supported on its right | 
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and cut the fuses for the shrapnel care- 
fully.” A change in the targeting of 
Union artillery fire gave Confederates 
advance warning of the 55's attack. 
An artillery officer warned Stuart that 
“the enemy were concentrating their 
fire against our main battery, saying, 


Stuart loaded his cannon with double 
canister, and then he saw “the enemy 
... advancing on the double quick, 
their guns (muskets) showing over the 
undergrowth.” 

Standing close to Stuart’s battery, 
Sergeant Moore watched as “suddenly 
the Yankees turned the bend of the road 
just beyond the water-slash. I heard 
no orders to fire but instantly [there 
was] a sheet of flame, a deafening roar.” 
Stuart fired when the first two compa- 
nies cleared the turn in the road. From 
inside the redoubt, artillerist Charles 
Alfred de Saussure saw the effect of “the 
full charge of canister from all 3 guns 
[go] into their ranks. I’ve seen wheat 
and oats go down before the scythe or 
mowing machine and that is the way 
the ranks, both first and second, fell 
beneath the hail of bullets.” The 55" 
Massachusetts fell back seeking protec- 
tion behind the turn in the road.” 

Hartwell, determined to lead an- 
other charge, and, with the assistance 
of Captain Gouraud, again readied the 
55". This time Hartwell ordered the 
color guard to the front rank. Now at 
the head of the column, Corporal Smith 


waited to the right of Color Sergeant | 


Robert H. King. Corporal Matthew 
McFarlin was on King’s left. Corporal 
John Patterson carried the regimental 


colors. Lieutenant Thomas Ellsworth | 


commanded the color guard. It would 
be their duty to lead the regiment for- 
ward. Color Sergeant King, holding the 
national flag, turned to Corporal Smith 
and said, “Will you come with me? I 
am going to carry the flag into the fort 
or die.”™ 

For the men of the regiment, wait- 
ing to attack, the thought of going 
around that corner must have been ter- 
rifying. The Confederates were adding 
to the noise, their Rebel yell was noted 
by survivors as being in full cry. Several 
hundred muskets were also trained on 
the road, waiting to open up when a 
target presented itself. “It was like rush- 
ing into the very mouth of death going 
up this road facing 7 [sic] pieces of 
death dealing cannon,” Sergeant Major 
Trotter recounted. “Colonel Hartwell 
and all of us knew this. 
commanded to charge, ‘twas not his to 
refuse.” 

“Follow your colors, my men!” 
yelled Colonel Hartwell, holding his hat 


But when | 


in one hand and his sword in the other 


as his horse sprang forward beside 
the column. The color guard began 
to march up the road and reached the 
turn. Inside the Confederate redoubt, 
Sergeant Moore continued watching 
as “a Yankee officer dashed around the 
bend, waving his sword and encourag- 
ing his men.” Captain Stuart’s cannon 
greeted them, along with concentrated 
musketry. Captain William Crane, 
Hartwell’s aide, was riding next to the 
Colonel. Encouraging the men, Crane 
shouted, “Come on boys, they are only 
Georgia militia!” as he “was struck 
in the forehead by a canister ball and 
instantly killed. Lieut. [Winthrop] 
Boynton, his college friend and class- 
mate, was struck in the leg by a bul- 
let, fell forward, rose again, was again 
struck, and sank dead in the road-side 
stream.” Colonel Hartwell’s horse was 
killed by canister and collapsed, pin- 
ning Hartwell under its carcass.” 
Amazingly, while the column took 
terrible losses, the color guard was 
unharmed, and more than 200 other 
survivors were still in the fight. There 
was now a respite of a few seconds 
while the Confederate gunners re- 
loaded. In this interval the men of 
the 55" Massachusetts charged up the 
hill, the color guard leading the way. 
Back near the center of the Union line, 
artillerymen from the 3“ New York 
watched as their comrades closed on 
the Confederate cannon: 
It was a negro regiment. It per- 
formed its loyal devoir in a man- 
ner that excited the admiration of 
every beholder, although its dashing 
charge ended in disaster. . . . The 
blacks swept forward with a rousing 
cheer. Some of the companies made 
straight for the swamp and floun- 
dered through; some rushed across 
the bridge. Upon all, that terrible 
battery on the Hill hurled shot and 
shell and cannister [sic] with stag- 
gering effect. Scores of brave fel- 
lows were bowled down by the iron 
balls and were left writhing on the 
ground as the rest of the line ran on. 
... The gallant blacks wavered not 
a moment. They dashed on. They 
were almost in the works. Lookers 
on, with their hearts in their throats, 
gazed breathlessly to see them gain 
the hill, when so withering a fire was 
concentrated upon them that they 
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Charles Colcock Jones Papers, Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library, Duke University 


<, who remarked that it was accurate but exaggerated the size of the Confederate defense works. (continued on page 35) 
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(continued from page 30) paused.” 

Robert King, Andy Smith, Matthew 
McFarlin, and John Patterson had con- 
tinued in their headlong rush until, 
Corporal Smith recounted, “we had 
nearly reached the muzzles of the guns” 
when a tremendous cannon blast stag- 
gered the group. Robert King was hit at 
close range by canister, his body blown 
to pieces. Smith “caught him with 
one hand and the flag with the other 
when he staggered back.” Matthew 
McFarlin, who was “touching elbows” 
with Sergeant King when he was hit, 
also reached to take the flag from 
King’s dying grasp, but three bullets hit 
him with brutal force. From the rear 
came the sound of Lieutenant Thomas 
Ellsworth’s voice screaming through 
the thin veil of smoke, “For God’s sake 
Smith, save our flag!”** 

Corporal Smith held the flag aloft 
and joined with Corporal Patterson 
to unify the colors, but they could 
advance no further. With so many 
dead and wounded and with no re- 
inforcements, the 55" Massachusetts 
could neither continue the charge nor 
do more to support the attack of the 
127" New York. Together Corporal 
Smith and Corporal Patterson began 
to guide the 55" off the field. A soldier 
from Company D ran over to pick up 
McFarlin, who had fallen across King’s 
body, and carried him to safety as the 
color bearers found themselves mov- 
ing through air that seemed alive with 
bullets. Suddenly, Patterson’s right arm 


was broken by a Confederate minie ball. | 


He could no longer support the flag. 
Corporal Smith took the regimental 
flag in addition to the national flag he 


already bore and continued to bring his | 


regiment and both of its colors off the 
field at Honey Hill.” 

Back near the bridge, Colonel 
Hartwell, under his horse and unable 
to move, was in danger of being left 
for capture. In the retreat, Lieutenant 
Ellsworth and Private Elijah Thomas, 
Company B, saw Hartwell’s plight 
and turned back to help him. Private 
Thomas managed to lift the horse suf- 
ficiently, just before being mortally 
wounded, to enable Ellsworth to free 
Hartwell and drag him to safety. In the 
process, Hartwell was hit three times, 
twice by spent rounds. Ellsworth would 
later receive the Medal of Honor for 
this action. Private Thomas’ name was 


| announced before the regiment and re- 


corded in the regimental order book.” 
As the 55" Massachusetts with- 
drew from the field, the Confederate 
defenders raised a whoop of triumph. 
They came out of their trenches and 
charged at the retreating remnants of 
the 55", but quickly realized their error 
as a heavy fire of musketry raked them 
from troops on the Union left. The 
127" New York had crossed the creek 
on a line roughly perpendicular to the 
charge of the 55" Massachusetts and 
moved into the marsh to the left of the 
road, but did not complete the assault. 
The New York troops encountered the 
47" Georgia Infantry, which, having 
recently arrived at Honey Hill, had 
been held to the right of the redoubt in 
anticipation of an oblique attack from 
the Union left. The Union men took 
cover in the brush along a line that 
ran from a distance of seventy to 100 
yards from the Confederate redoubt. A 
short but intense firefight ensued. The 
Georgia troops took thirty casualties, 
but the 127" New York could only hold 
its position for ten minutes before re- 
treating. The effort exerted by the 55" 
Massachusetts on behalf of the attack 
of the 127" New York was for naught.” 
As color bearers, Sergeant Robert 
King, Corporal John Patterson, and 
Corporal Andy Smith were prime 
targets for the enemy. Soldiers were 
trained to follow their colors, and if the 
colors went down, the unit could be 
effectively disorganized and demoral- 
ized. Saving both flags in the face of 
the enemy would have been specially 
dangerous even if Corporal Smith were 
white, but his actions were all the more 
perilous, given the animosity many 
Confederates held for the black soldiers 
of the Union Army. That Corporal 
Smith survived to come off the field 
at Honey Hill carrying both flags, un- 
harmed, verged on the miraculous. 
After the war, Colonel Colcock 
gave recognition to the Union troops 


he opposed at Honey Hill, writing | 


that “they fought with an obstinate 
determination worthy of a better 
cause.” The Confederate commander 
also repeated an apocryphal story that 
circulated among his troops while of- 
fering a begrudging and qualified ac- 
knowledgment of the actions of black 
troops: “There were several regiments 
of negro troops who were terribly cut 
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up. Judging from the numbers of dead 
found they must have occupied the 
most exposed positions and it is said 
by persons who examined their bod- 
ies [that] wounds were found in their 
backs showing the poor creatures were 
forced into action at the point of a 
bayonet.” 

One Confederate soldier, how- 
ever, evidenced qualified respect for 
the courage of the men of the 55th 
Massachusetts. Describing the con- 
clusion of the second charge, Charles 
Alfred de Saussure wrote: “By this time 
the terrain between us and the branch 
was full of dead, dying and wounded 
negroes and the sights and sounds were 
something awful,” and then he conclud- 
ed, “I never saw such utter disregard of 
danger and certain death as those ne- 
groes displayed. We found afterwards 
that they had been fed up on liquor 
until they were___ drunk.” Whatever 
his sentiments, de Saussure recorded 
an important detail about the 55” 
Massachusetts’ charge in his memoirs: 
“T remember being on guard detail that 
night and pacing my beat, 60 feet or so 
before and parallel to the breastworks 
and having to step over and around 
dead negroes lying all about and in all 
sorts of postures.” He thus affirmed 
the accounts of Corporal Smith and the 
3" New York Artillery. The presence of 
bodies marked the regiment’s advance, 
to within less than twenty yards of the 
Confederate guns. Color Sergeant King 
had nearly carried the flag into the “fort” 
before he died.” 

Their terrible sacrifice at Honey Hill 
was wasted, but the men of the regi- 
ment could take some solace in the fact 
that they had proved their courage as 
fighting men. Symbolically, Honey Hill 
had the meaning for the men of the 55" 
Massachusetts that “Fort” Wagner had 
for the men of the 54" Massachusetts. 
At Honey Hill, the men of the 55" went 
the furthest of all, and the man who 
had come closest to the Confederate 
cannon would continue to lead them. 
Corporal Smith now carried the col- 
ors and would be promoted to Color 
Sergeant.” 

Corporal Smith and the other sur- 
vivors fell back across the creek and 
went into line on the Union right under 
cover of woods. They exchanged fire 
with the Confederates long into the 
afternoon, but did not go on the of- 
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fensive again. Hatch, however, wrote in 
his after action report that he ordered 
a turning movement after the failure 
of the 55""s charge: “The Fifty-fifth 
Massachusetts were rallied, and, with 
the Marine Battalion, sent to the sup- 
port of the right wing of the line of 
battle, with orders to turn the left flank 
of the enemy. They acted gallantly, 
but were unable to carry the intrench- 
ments.” Hatch did not order the 55” 
to the right after the charge; he actually 
refers to the regiment's three right wing 
companies that went there by mistake 
before the charge. Hatch did send 
the Marines to the Union right flank, 
but he was in the process of doing so 
before the 55" made its charge, and 
Commander Preble reported no orders 
to take offensive action. If Hatch ever 
intended that the Marines take part in 
an offensive movement, that evidence 
has not been found. As with Potter, no 
officer ever arrived from Hatch with or- 
ders to coordinate an attack by the right 
wing.” 


Soule, whose company would have | 


been part of Hatch’s action, recorded 


that “no general officers or aids ap- | 


peared and no orders were received 
by the right wing while they were in 
this advanced position.” Soule placed 
responsibility directly upon Hatch for 
“the inaction which left a line of battle 
without orders and made no systematic 
attempt at reconnoitering and turn- 
ing the enemy’s flanks, which rested 


without support or defense in open | 


pine woods.” The regimental history 


of the 25" Ohio, expressing the view of | 


Colonel Haughton, described the fight- 


ing on the Union right as being “fought | 


without a plan, without commanding 
officers near enough to give intelli- 
gent orders, at the will of regimental 
commanders.” Late in the afternoon, 
Colonel Baird, “received .. . an order to 
be in readiness to withdraw [the 32™ 
USCT] at dark. The last preceding 
order received by me was the one re- 
ceived several hours before while I was 
advancing on the left of the main road, 
and that was merely to proceed to the 
right of the line.” 

Meanwhile, on the Union left that 
afternoon, “Lieutenant-Colonel Hooper 
made a personal reconnaissance of the 
ground in front, and returning, sent 
two notes to General Hatch, saying that 
with two regiments, the enemy’s right 
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Brigadier General Edward E. Potter. 


could be flanked. His suggestion was 


not acted upon.”” 


The 25” Ohio, low on ammunition, 


abandoned its forward position and | 


fell back to the wood road, precipitat- 
ing the retreat of the Marines and the 
three right wing companies of the 55", 


Library of Congress. 


the 54" and 55" Massachusetts ended 
the day “broken up into squads to 
carry the wounded back on stretchers 
extemporized from muskets and blan- 
kets.” Major General Foster reported 
that eighty-eight men were killed, 
623 wounded, and forty-three miss- 
ing. Colonel Fox’s records place the 
casualties of the 55" Massachusetts at 
forty-four killed or mortally wounded, 
ninety-five wounded and one missing. 
More than one third of the approxi- 
mately 300 men in the charges of the 
55" Massachusetts were casualties. The 
Confederates placed their casualties at 8 
killed and 42 wounded, but with only a 
few of their units reporting.” 

As in previous engagements, Union 
soldiers in the Department of the South 
had endured hardships, battle, and 
casualties only to withdraw and leave 
the field to the Confederates. Major 
General Jacob D. Cox, who served un- 
der Sherman in the Atlanta Campaign, 
described the Battle of Honey Hill as “a 


| fresh instance of the manner in which 


who finally rejoined with the regi- | 
| timed rashness.” Twenty years after 


ment. The officers ordered the men to 
lay down for protection, but Corporal 
Smith, “holding the flag up gripping 
it with [my] arm,” was partially ex- 
posed. He drew more than his share of 
Confederate fire until, “Captain Soule 
ordered me to get up and stick the flag in 
the ground and get away from it. Then 
he saw t[w]o bullets go into the ground 
close up to my head. Shortly after that 


I saw Captain Soule fall. I think he was | 


struck in the arm near [his] elbow with 
a large ball. His [men] looked around 
at him and [he] called out to them to 


never mind him. Fight On.” 


Hatch ordered a withdrawal to be- | 
gin at nightfall. Potter conducted the | 


movement thoroughly and safely, earn- 
ing the praise of Captain Soule. With 
artillery and infantry stationed to pro- 
vide covering fire if needed, the Coast 
Division retreated through the field 
burned by the Confederates that morn- 
ing and back down the Grahamville 
Road, passing Bolan’s Church, which 
had been converted into a field hospi- 
tal.” 

Black troops searched the ground 
attempting to ensure that no one alive 
would be left behind. As there was an 
insufficient number of ambulances, 
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irresolute leadership in war wastes the 
lives of men by alternating between an 
ill-timed caution and an equally ill- 


the battle, Captain Soule expressed his 
resentment, directed specifically toward 
Hatch, asserting that “the generalship 
displayed in the fight was not equal 
to the soldierly qualities of the troops 
engaged.” 

Hatch’s actions at Honey Hill 
are, however, partially explained by 
Halleck’s orders. He did not have to 
win a battle, much less fight one to 
carry out his mission successfully, nor 
was it necessary to cut the Charleston 
and Savannah Railroad. Hatch only 
needed to conduct a demonstration 
against the railroad in an effort to 
draw Confederate troops away from 
Sherman’s armies. When Hatch en- 
countered an enemy force at Honey 
Hill, he could claim his movement 
had accomplished this objective—the 
Confederates had diverted troops to 
oppose him. Also, attempting to win 
a battle brought the risk of defeat and 
heavy casualties, and Hatch could with- 
draw and try to reach the railroad by 
another route (which he subsequently 
attempted). Foster reported to Halleck 
that over 4,000 enemy infantry sup- 
ported the Confederate artillery at 
Honey Hill, roughly doubling the num- 


ber of enemy defenders and claiming a 
more effective demonstration than was 
in fact true.” 

Hatch’s command decisions were 
more consistent with the conduct of 
a demonstration than of a battle. He 
advanced toward the railroad as long 
as he faced only skirmishers and one or 
two artillery pieces, but as soon as he 
encountered an enemy force in posi- 
tion, Hatch halted his forward progress, 
issuing no orders to marshal the collec- 
tive force of his command in a strong 
attack against the Confederates. He 
did not support efforts of regimental 
commanders on his wings who wanted 
to attack the weak Confederate flanks. 
There is no evidence that he sanctioned 
the frontal attacks of the 127" New 
York and the 55" Massachusetts, and 
after these attacks failed, he was content 
to hold positions and exchange fire 
with the Confederates until retreating 
at dusk. 

If Hatch had only wanted to con- 
duct a demonstration or just hold his 
position until dark and retreat, that was 
his prerogative. His failure was in not 
communicating such intent to Potter 
and Hartwell and in not exercising 
unity of command. 

At the sudden onset of the fighting, 
as regiments poured into the woods, 
Hatch and his staff were unable to 
act coherently, and Hatch apparently 
gave no orders to clarify his objectives. 
Potter deployed the troops and com- 
manded the center, but the initiative 
fell to regimental commanders, some 
of whom did what they thought they 
were supposed to do—fight the en- 
emy. Individual regiments pressed the 
Confederates, drove them back into 
their defenses, some engaging in heavy 
fighting. It was in these chaotic condi- 
tions that, ordered by subordinate of- 
ficers instead of by their commanding 
general, the 55"" Massachusetts twice 
charged the enemy against impos- 
sible odds, and common soldiers such 
as Color Sergeant Robert King and 
Corporal Andy Smith responded with 
exceptional initiative, determination, 
and courage. While Hatch relinquished 
leadership, his men fought a battle. 
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“careful reful reconnaissance of the coast, he 
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was thus a defensive relation through- 
out the entire line.” General A. L. Long, 
“Seacoast Defense of South Carolina 
and Georgia,” 1 Southern Historical 
Society Papers ( Richmond: Southern 
Historical Society, 1876): 103-107, quo- 
tation 106. See Wise, Gate of Hell, 10- 
12; and Dan L. Morrill, The Civil War in 
the Carolinas (Charleston: The Nautical 
& Aviation Publishing Company of 
America, 2002), 185-189. Lee left Briga- 
dier General Roswell S. Ripley in charge 
of the initial placement and construc- 
tion of the defenses. Colonel Thomas 
Lanier Clingman, in command of North 
Carolina troops, oversaw construction 
of the Honey Hill works in the winter 
of 1862. William A. Courtenay, “Frag- 
ments of War History Relating to the 
Coast Defense of South Carolina, 1861- 
1865; and Hasty Preparations for the 
Battle of Honey Hill, November 30, 
1864,” 26 Southern Historical Society Pa- 
pers (1898): 76. Originally published in 
the Charleston Sunday Post and Courier, 
November 20, 1898. 


. Colonel Charles B. Fox, Record of the Ser- 


vice of the Fifty-Fifth Regiment of Massa- 


chusetts Volunteer Infantry (Cambridge: | 


Press of John Wilson And Son, 1868), 
40. 


. OR, 44: 464-465; Fox, Record of the Ser- 


vice, 40; Lieutenant Colonel Charles 
B. Fox, Extracts from Letters Written 


to His Wife, 3 vols. Charles B. Fox Pa- | 


pers, Massachusetts Historical Society, 
1: November 23, 24, 25, 27, 1864; 55" 
Massachusetts, Order Book, Company 
B, Special Order 204. National Archives, 
Record Group 94. 


. Fox, Letters, November 17, 19, 21, 23; 


Burt G. Wilder, Diary, November 23, 26, 
28, 1864, Burt Green Wilder Papers, Carl 
A. Kroch Library, Rare and Manuscript 
Collections, Cornell University; 55" 
Massachusetts, Order Book, Company 
B, Special Order 204 and General Order 
94. Two companies remained at their 
posts, Company H at Fort Delafield and 
Company G at Battery No. 2, on Long 
Island. Fox, Record of the Service, 40. 


8 .Six companies were on the steamer Mary 


Boardman and two on the steamer Fraz- 


We 2 Fox, Record of the Service, 40; Burt G. 


Wilder, Diary, November 28, 1864. 


9. Charles C. Soule, “Battle of Honey Hill: 


10, 


11. 


13, 


14. 


A Federal Account of the Fight on 
Broad River, S. C., in 1864,” Philadelphia 
Weekly Times, May 10 and 17, 1884, 
reprinted in Noah Andre Trudeau, ed., 

Voices of the 55": Letters from the 55" 
Massachusetts Volunteers (Dayton, Ohio: 
Morningside Press, 1996), 193-222; 
OR, 44: 564; Madeleine Vinton Dahl- 
gren, Memoir of John A. Dahlgren Rear- 
Admiral United States Navy (Boston: 
James R. Osgood and Company, 1882), 
November 25-28, 1864. Dahlgren had 
long prepared to use naval personnel in 
shore operations. The men were spe- 
cially trained and used boat howitzers 
and a rifle musket designed by him. 
See Browning, Success Is All That Was 
Expected, 330-334 for the Fleet Brigade. 
For the Marine component, see Jeffrey 
T. Ryan, “To the Shores of Carolina: 
Admiral John A. Dahlgren’s Marine Bat- 
talions,” in Ted Savas, ed., Charleston 
Battles and Seacoast Operations in South 
Carolina, vol. 5, no. 2: Civil War Regi- 


ments: A Journal of the American Civil — 


War (Campbell, CA: Savas Publishing 
Company, 1996), 91-109. 


Charles C. Soule, “Battle of Honey Hill,” 


May 10, 1884; OR Navy, 16: 73; Dahl- 
gren, Memoir, November 28, 1864. 
Dahlgren, Memoir, November 28, 1864; 
OR Navy, 16: 73. 


. OR Navy, 16: 73, Dahlgren gave the | 


distance as twenty miles. Only one of 
his vessels ran aground. William War- 
ren Marple to his brother, December 5, 
1864. The original letter is in possession 
of his grandchildren and a typed copy 
is available at http://www.marple.com/ 
usctletter.html. 

OR Navy, 16: 73; Dahlgren, Memoir, No- 


vember 28, 1864; Luis F. Emilio, A Brave | 


Black Regiment: History of the Fifty- 
fourth Regiment of Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Infantry, 1863-1865 (Boston: Boston 
Book Co., 1891; reprint, New York: Arno 
Press, 1969), 238 for the scene described 
by sailors. 


Sergeant Moore gave his account of | 


the battle in a newspaper article in the 
Hampton Guardian, Hampton, SC, 
which was reprinted in James Harvey 
McKee, Back “In War Times:” History of 
the 144" Regiment, New York Volunteer 
Infantry ({New York]: Lieut. Horace E. 
Bailey, 1903), 195; Charles J. Colcock 
to Charles C. Jones, November 5, 1867, 
Charles Colcock Jones Papers, Rare 
Book, Manuscript, and Special Collec- 
tions Library, Duke University; William 
A. Courtenay, “Hasty Preparations for 
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15. 


the Battle of Honey Hill” 70-73. Colo- 
nel Colcock was on duty with perhaps 
two companies of the 3“ South Carolina 
Cavalry near Sister's Ferry overseeing 
construction of fortifications along 
Savannah River crossings to help pre- 
pare South Carolina’s defense against 
Sherman’s armies. The courier reached 
him about 5:00 p.m. Colcock’s second 
in command, Major John Jenkins, was 
also away on duty, in Charleston, but 
returned to Grahamville in advance of 
Colcock to help begin preparations at 
Honey Hill. In the interim, Lieuten- 
ant E. W. Fraser remained in charge at 
Grahamville and carried out Colcock’s 
instructions about actions to take in 
case of an enemy incursion. The absent 
companies of the 3" South Carolina 
Cavalry had been sent to Georgia to 
face Sherman’s forces. For these and 
the companies present at Honey Hill, 
see Janet B. Hewett, et al., eds., Supple- 
ment to the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies, Part Il - Record 
of Events, vol. 64, serial no. 76 (Wilm- 
ington, NC: Broadfoot Publishing 
Company, 1998): 56-78; and Western 
Carolina Historical Research, Battle of 
Honey Hill, 77. The artillery batteries 
included the Beaufort Volunteer Light 
Artillery (Stuart's Battery), the Lafayette 
Light Artillery (Kanapaux’s Battery), the 
Furman Light Artillery (Earle’s Battery), 
the South Carolina “Charleston” Ger- 
man Light Artillery (Bachman’s Battery, 
and the South Carolina Light Artillery 
Battalion, Company G (DePass Bat- 
tery). See Western Carolina Historical 
Research, Battle of Honey Hill, 13, 81-84; 
Courtenay, “Hasty Preparations for the 
Battle of Honey Hill,” 72-73; and “He- 
roes of Honey Hill: Magnificent Work 
of the Field Artillery,’ 26 Southern His- 
torical Society Papers (1898): 232-241. 
OR, 44: 415, 904, 906, 907-909, 911, 
913-917, 919-920; Charles J. Colcock 
to Charles C. Jones, November 5, 1867, 
Charles Colcock Jones Papers; Courte- 
nay, “Hasty Preparations for the Battle 
of Honey Hill,” 84. For the Confederate 
perspective, see Jones, Siege of Savannah, 
32-33; and de la Cova, Cuban Confeder- 
ate Colonel: The Life of Ambrosio Jose 
Gonzales, 233-236. Colonel Colcock 
had been both a successful planter in the 
area and a successful Charleston busi- 
nessman. For Colcock and the Charles- 
ton and Savannah Railroad, see Stone, 
Vital Rails, 7-15; and Western Carolina 
Historical Research, Battle of Honey Hill, 
84. Georgia Governor Joe Brown had 
ordered Major General Smith not to 
take Georgia militia out of the state, but 
Hardee convinced Smith that protecting 
the Charleston and Savannah Railroad 


was essential to the defense of Georgia. 
Smith’s men were to serve only until 
other reinforcements arrived, and he 
planned to return the militia to Georgia 
within forty-eight hours. Smith was 
lauded by Confederates for conced- 
ing command of the battle to Colonel 
Colcock who clearly had matters well in 
hand, but Smith, already in violation of 
his orders from Governor Brown, likely 
wanted to limit his involvement in the 
action and avoid responsibility for any 
negative outcome. Smith’s militia were 
the survivors of the failed Confederate 
attack against Sherman’s forces just one 
week earlier at Griswoldville, Georgia 
where they took over 600 casualties. 


16. OR Navy, 16: 71, 76, 79; Soule, “Battle of 
Honey Hill,” May 10, 1884. The Fleet 
Brigade was later supported by troops 
from the 32nd USCT. The River Road 


Bolan’s Church. The church was a little more than three miles from Boyd’s 
Landing, but Potter’s brigade marched fifteen miles to get there. 


Civil War Letters & Diary of Henry W. Prince, 1862-1865 


was the old stage road from Charleston 
to Savannah and was also known as the 
Coosawhatchie Savannah Road. The 
army was supposed to provide horses 
to pull the howitzers and forage for the 
animals as well. OR Navy, 16: 68. 

. Sergeant Moore recorded that the Con- 
federate pickets retreated north toward 
Bee’s Creek and Coosawhatchie “to 
avoid the fire of the enemy when they 
came in sight, which they soon did 
and commenced shelling us with a gun 
drawn by ropes.” McKee, Back “In War 
Times,” 195-196; OR Navy, 16: 71, 76, 


79; Soule, “Battle of Honey Hill,” May 
10, 1884. 

. OR, 44: 421; Soule, “Battle of Honey 
Hill,” May 10, 1884. 

. Fox, Letters, November 28, 1864; Fox, 
Record of the Service, 41. 

. Soule, “Battle of Honey Hill,” May 10, 
1884. 

. OR, 44: 422; Soule, “Battle of Honey 
Hill,” May 10, 1884. Hatch decided to 
leave for the railroad without his artil- 
lery, which did not arrive at Boyd’s 
Landing until after dark. 

- OR, 44: 422; “seemed greatly confused,” 
Captain John A. Abercrombie, 25" Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, Battle of Honey 
Hill, S. C. (Chicago: Samuel Harris & 
Co., 1911), 7-8; Soule, “Battle of Honey 
Hill,” May 10, 1884. Bolan’s Church 
was Bethel Episcopal Chapel, a church 
for slaves, built by planter James Bolan 
in 1861. A. Stanton Bodine, Battle of | 
Honey Hill, South Caroliniana Library, 
University of South Carolina. 


23. McKee, Back “In War Times,” 186. 


. OR, 44: 431; Soule, “Battle of Honey 
Hill,” May 10, 1884. The three regi- 
ments of Potter’s brigade that Hartwell 
sent forward were a part of the 32" 
USCT, the 35" USCT, and the 56" New 
York Volunteer Infantry. The 34" USCT 


was left to guard Boyd’s Landing. 


. OR, 44: 422, 431, 433; OR Navy, 16: 72, 


76, 79; Fox, Record of the Service, 41- 
42; Soule, “Battle of Honey Hill,” May 
10, 1884; Emilio, Brave Black Regiment, 
245. Hartwell’s brigade had turned on 


the River Road when they encountered | 


some of the naval artillerists returning 
from the direction of Bolan’s Church 


and dragging two howitzers back with | 


them. The Fleet Brigade had already 
dragged the guns on the River Road for 
about forty-five minutes that morning 
when, nearing the vicinity of Bolan’s 
Church, the army finally provided hors- 
es, but for only six of the guns. The two 
remaining howitzers were dragged back 
to guard the intersection of the Boyd’s 


Landing Road and the River Road, in | 
accordance with Hatch’s orders that also 


required Hartwell to post infantry there. 
Hartwell dispatched four companies 
from the 54" Massachusetts and a detail 
of marines. The force arrived at the 
intersection just in time to repel an at- 
tack by Confederate cavalry and secure 
the Union’s line of communications be- 
tween their base at Boyd’s Landing and 
the front. 


26. OR, 44: 422, 426; Soule, “Battle of Honey 


Hill,” May 10, 1884; Lieutenant C. J. 
Zealy, Account of the Battle of Honey 
Hill, John Jenkins Personal Papers, 
South Carolina Department of Archives 


and History. The Lafayette Artillery was | 


stationed at Bee’s Creek. 


. Charles J. Colcock to Charles C. Jones, 


November 5, 1867, Charles Colcock 
Jones Papers. Colonel Colcock and 
Agnes Bostick were married three days 
after the battle. See Michael Coker, 
Charleston Curiosities: Stories of the 
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Tragic, Heroic, and Bizarre (Charleston: 
History Press, 2008) and William A. 
Courtenay, “Charles Jones Colcock: A 
Typical Citizen and Soldier of the Old 
Regime,” 26 Southern Historical Society 
Papers (1898): 32-39. The Furman ar- 
tillery arrived from the May River near 
Bluffton. Courtenay, “Fragments of War 
History,’ 73; Report of Captain H. M. 
Stuart, Stuart’s Battery, S$. C. Light Artil- 
lery, Beaufort Volunteer Artillery, John 
Jenkins Personal Papers. South Carolina 
Department of Archives and History, 
this report is published in Supplement 
to the Official Records, ser. 7, vol. 7: 653- 
65; Jones, Siege of Savannah, 36 follows 
the account in Colcock’s letter that he 
advanced to the front with Company 
K commanded by Captain Peeples and 
with Zealy and his gun. Peeples’s caval- 
ry, however, had been in the field shad- 
owing the Union column the previous 
day and through the night, and Zealy’s 
account places him at the front by dawn 
before Colcock arrived at Grahamville 
Station. Evidently, after three years, 
Colcock confused some names. He may 
have ridden to the front with Company 
B of the South Carolina Cavalry, and he 
did send Lieutenant E. H. Graham and 
a gun to reinforce Zealy. See Ashmead 
Courtney, “Hasty Preparations for the 
Battle of Honey Hill,” 72, 75-77, 83-84. 
Courtenay’s article and the collection of 
letters in the John Jenkins Personal Pa- 
pers add considerably more information 
about the movements of the 3“ South 
Carolina Cavalry than can be found in 
Supplement to the Official Records, Part 
II: Record of Events, vol. 64, serial no. 
76: 56-78. General Smith thought that 
Colcock wanted to make his stand at 
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28. 


Eine Swamp, but was ‘forced to fall 


back on Honey Hill because Confeder- 

ate forces could not occupy the position 
in strength before the arrival of the 
Union column. General Smith’s report, 
OR, 44: 415-416. Colcock’s letter to 
Jones indicates that Euhaw Swamp was 
only intended to be a delaying position 
and that Honey Hill was the primary 
Confederate defensive point. 

OR, 44: 422, 425-426, 427-428, 429; 
Emilio, Brave Black Regiment, 241; 
Charles J. Colcock to Charles C. Jones, 
November 5, 1867, Charles Colcock 
Jones Papers; C. J. Zealy, Account of 
the Battle of Honey Hill, John Jenkins 
Personal Papers; McKee, Back “In War 
Times,” 187. 


29. McKee, Back “In War Times,” 197. 


30. 


OR, 44: 426; Charles J. Colcock to 
Charles C. Jones, November 5, 1867, 
Charles Colcock Jones Papers; McKee, 
Back “In War Times,” 187, 197; Aber- 
crombie, Battle of Honey Hill, S. C., 8. 


31, Postwar account of Colonel George Wil- 


325 


33. 


34. 


liam Baird, 32" USCT, of operations at 
Honey Hill, South Carolina, November 
30, 1864, Supplement to the Official 
Records, vol. 7, serial no. 7: 649; Emilio, 
A Brave Black Regiment, 241; Report 
of Captain H. M. Stuart, John Jenkins 
Personal Papers; McKee, Back “In War 
Times,” 196-197. 

OR, 44: 431; Soule, “Battle of Honey 
Hill,” May 10, 1884; Fox, Record of the 
Service, 42; McKee, Back “In War Times,” 
187. 

OR, 44: 415-416, 426; “Sections of ar- 
tillery had arrived from the Beaufort 
Artillery, Captain Stewart, and DePaso 
Battery making with a section of the 
LaFayette Artillery [Lieutenant Zealy] 
already on the ground six pieces which 
were put in position in the breastworks. 
A few hours later Charles Battery ar- 
rived and late in the afternoon Earle’s. . 
.. Out-side of the entrenchments on the 
left were three Reg of Ga Reserves .. . 
Beyond these were three companies and 
two detachments of the 3" S. C. Cavalry 
with two Napoleons guns under Maj 
Jenkins.” Charles J. Colcock to Charles 
C. Jones, November 5, 1867, Charles 
Colcock Jones Papers; Report of Captain 
H. M. Stuart, John Jenkins Personal Pa- 
pers; McKee, Back “In War Times,” 187, 
197-198. For an assessment of Confed- 
erate troop strength at Honey Hill, see 
Western Carolina Historical Research, 
The Battle of Honey Hill, 26. 

Charles J. Colcock to Charles C. Jones, 
November 5, 1867, Charles Colcock 


Jones Papers. “Suddenly a courier came | 


dashing down towards us with orders 
to ‘clear the road’ Looking up,” Moore 
saw Lieutenant Zealy “coming down the 


ant 


36. 


road as Zealy “wheeled and 
the next instant a shell came hustling 
down the road, and seemed to burst ex- 
actly in the head of the column; another 


road with one of his guns, abating a 


Moore and his squad moved o f the 


and another followed in quick succes- 
sion.” McKee, Back “In War Times,” 197- 
198. 

OR, 44: 431; Fox, Record of the Service, 
42; Soule, “Battle of Honey Hill,” May 
10, 1884. 

Ashmead Courtney, “Hasty Prepara- 
tions for the Battle of Honey Hill,” 76, 
affirms that Lee selected the site and 
ordered the construction of field works 
at Honey Hill; Soule, “Battle of Honey 
Hill,” May 10, 1884; McKee, Back “In 
War Times,” 187-188; Franklin McGrath, 
ed., A History of the 127" New York Vol- 
unteers, “Moniters,” in the War for the 
Preservation of the Union—September 
8, 1862, June 30, 1865 (n.d., 18982), 125; 
Emilio, A Brave Black Regiment, 242. 


Confederate artillerist Charles Alfred _ 
de Saussure, The Story of My Service in | 


the Confederate Army (in possession of 
Mrs. Nancy Peeples, Charleston, SC), 8 
described the stream as being ten feet 
wide, six inches deep, and going through 
a swamp on the right side of the road. 
Some accounts written after the war, 
such as those of Soule and Emilio (nei- 
ther of whom were in the charge) and 
at least two modern accounts, Cozzens, 
“Smokescreen at Honey Hill;” and 
Western Carolina Historical Research, 
Battle of Honey Hill, give the distance 
between the Confederate redoubt and 
the stream as 150 yards. These authors 


are following the description given by | 


Colonel Charles C. Jones in The Siege of 
Savannah, 38 and in his other published 
accounts of the battle. Jones copied the 
150 yard distance from Colonel Col- 
cock’s description of the battle given 
in a letter, but Colonel Colcock’s figure 
may simply have been a recording error 
because he also wrote in the same letter 
that the turn in the road, which was fur- 
ther from the redoubt than the stream, 
was “about 120 yards from our breast- 
works.” Charles J. Colcock to Charles 
C. Jones, November 5, 1867, Charles 
Colcock Jones Papers. Jones did not 
attempt to clarify the contradiction in 
Colcock’s description, but simply pub- 


lished the 150 yard figure. Evidence that | 


the distance was perhaps no greater 
than 100 yards was given in the report 
of Confederate Captain Henry M. Stu- 
art who, as an artillerist, should have 
been able to provide accurate estimates 
of distance. Stuart paced the distance 
before the battle and estimated it to be 
between ninety and 100 yards. Report 
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37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


of Captain H. M. ie ete dolin jek: 


‘Personal Papers. Researcher G. Marshall 


Naul paced the distance between the 
remains of the redoubt and the location 

of the stream in a survey conducted in 

1959 and found it to be 275 feet, nearly 

ninety-two yards. G. Marshall Naul, 

February 22 and 23, 1959, G. Marshall 

Research Collection, 1861-1995, South 

Caroliniana Library, University of South 

Carolina. The distance is also put at 100 

yards by Fox, Record of the Service, 43; 

and McGrath, History of the 127 New 

York Volunteers, 125. The stream has 

been diverted so that, on the modern 

site of the battlefield, it runs through a 

culvert in the road 125 yards from the 

base of the earthworks. The authors 

thank historian Staci Richey of Colum- 

bia, SC for her valuable assistance in re- 

searching the G. Marshall Naul Research 

Collection. The term “redoubt” is used 

in the meaning of a strong field fortifi- 

cation. 

Charles J. Colcock to Charles C. Jones, 

Charles Colcock Jones Papers; Account 

of Major George T. Jackson, Charles 

Colcock Jones Papers. OR, 44: 423; 

Soule, “Battle of Honey Hill,” May 10, 

1884; McKee, Back “In War Times,” 188; 

Emilio, A Brave Black Regiment, 242. 

“an almost impenetrable jungle,” Mc- 

Kee, Back “In War Times,” 188; OR, 44: 

426. Union artillery was not effective at 

Honey Hill. The dense forest obscured 

the artillerists’ line of sight, and there 

was little firm ground available upon 

which to position the batteries. 

OR, 44: 426. It is not clear from Pot- 

ter’s report when he may have ordered 

a turning movement. Possibly, he gave 

the order with the initial deployment 

of his regiments, or when they reached 

the wood road, with Colonel Haughton 

of the 25" Ohio being the only regi- 

mental commander who tried to carry 

the attack to completion. It is also pos- 

sible that Haughton was using his own 

initiative to get the Union right wing 

to attack. Commenting on the reason 

Potter gave for the movement's failure, 

Soule (who credited this statement to 

Hatch instead of Potter) responded that 

“he is mistaken. The undergrowth and 

swamp were entirely passable, as recon- 

naissances showed. What was lacking 

was orders and a commander.” Soule, 

“Battle of Honey Hill,” May 10, 1884. 

In addition to the 55" Massachusetts, 

the 25"" Ohio and the Marine Battalion 
each conducted a reconnaissance on the 
Union right and found the way open. 
OR, 44: 429-30; OR Navy, 16 37. 

OR, 44: 426, 429-430; Soule, “Battle of 
Honey Hill,” May 10, 1884. The 25" 
Ohio had served with the Army of the 


A 


—_ 


49. 


Potomac. Edward C. Culp, The Twenty- 
fifth Ohio Veteran Volunteer Infantry in 
the War for the Union (Topeka: George 
W. Crane & Co., 1885), 104-106. The 
regimental history of the 144" New 
York mentioned no orders to turn the 
Confederate left, reported that their 
regiment was held under heavy fire, and 
credits the 25" Ohio, with some sup- 
port from the 32” USCT, with an effort 
to turn the Confederate left. McKee, 
Back “In War Times,” 189-192; Baird, 
32™ USCT, Supplement to the Official 
Records, vol. 7, serial no. 7, 650-651. 
Baird’s original report, written soon af- 
ter the battle, was lost. Upon learning of 
this, he wrote a second report in 1889. 
OR Navy, 16: 77, 80. 


. OR, 44: 423 (Hatch), 426 (Potter), 428 


(Gurney), 429-430 (Haughton), 437 
(Preble); OR Navy, 16: 77, 80 (Preble); 
Soule, “Battle of Honey Hill,” May 10 
and 17, 1884; Edward C. Culp, The 
Twenty-fifth Ohio Veteran Volunteer In- 
fantry, 105-106 (Haughton); Emilio, A 
Brave Black Regiment, 249-250 (Hoop- 
er). 


. Soule, “Battle of Honey Hill,” May 10, 


1884; Fox, Record of the Service, 42. 


. OR, 44: 431; Soule, “Battle of Honey 


Hill,” May 10, 1884. 


. Emilio, A Brave Black Regiment, 245-246. 


Emilio relates a second incident later 
that day, following the failed charge of 
the 55" Massachusetts, in which Colo- 
nel Bennett ordered Captain George 
Pope of the 54" Massachusetts to charge 
the enemy with only a few men, which 
Captain Pope, like Lieutenant Colonel 
Hooper, refused to do. 


5. OR, 44: 431. 
. Soule, “Battle of Honey Hill,” May 10, 


1884. The Union left was not “hard 
pressed.” 


. OR, 44: 432. 
3. OR, 44: 432; Fox, Record of the Service, 


43; Soule, “Battle of Honey Hill,” May 
10, 1884. The three right wing compa- 
nies were K, I, and E. 

OR, 44: 428, 432; Soule, “Battle of Honey 
Hill,” May 10, 1884. To assault the fort 
frontally an attacker would have to 
march in column on the road, cross 
the causeway and bridge (the planks 
of which had been removed) to pass 
beyond the swamp, and then attempt to 
maneuver within 100 yards of the en- 
emy’s guns. If an attacking army tried 
to deploy into line (the stronger attack 
formation) at so close a distance, it 
would have been subject to devastating 
fire before it could have begun its attack. 
The only alternative was to remain in 
column (the weaker attack formation), 
which enabled Confederate defenders 
to fire numerous volleys at close range 


AWARD OF THE MEDAL OF HONOR 
TO ANDREW JACKSON SMITH 


On December 21, 1916, Dr, Burt G. 
Wilder, surgeon of the 55" Massachusetts, 
recommended Andrew Jackson Smith for 
the Medal of Honor for his actions at the 
Battle of Honey Hill. On January 3, 1917, 
the War Department rejected the nomi- 
nation on the grounds that “an exhaustive 
examination of the official records has re- 
sulted in failure to discover any evidence 
of the incident referred to within, or of 
gallant conduct on the part of Mr. Smith.” 

The “exhaustive search” had lasted 
less than one morning on January 2, 
1917. The nomination was passed from 
desk to desk until 10:20 a.m., after which 
it was sent back as unfounded. The 
official letter of denial was mailed on 
January 5, 1917, and the War Department 
washed its hands of the matter, but the 
family of Sergeant Smith did not accept 
such a patent falsehood. After Sergeant 
Smith's death in 1932, his personal pa- 
pers were given to his daughter, Caruth 
Smith Washington. She spent more than 
fifty years pursuing justice for her father, 
and over the years made many requests 
of government officials for assistance in 
correcting this injustice, but none would 
help. 

When Caruth Smith Washington 
reached an age that did not allow her to 
continue, the quest was assumed by her 
nephew, Andrew S. Bowman. Together 
with his wife Esther, Andrew Bowman 
searched records in the National Archives 
to uncover definitive proof of his grand- 
father’s heroism at Honey Hill. Yet, gov- 
ernment and military officials were still 
loath to overturn the original decision. 

In 1997, the authors of this article 


Andrew Smith’s daughter, Caruth Smith 
Washington, on the day her father was 
belatedly awarded the Medal of Honor. 


met with Andrew and Esther Bowman 
and decided to make another attempt to 
obtain a review of the denial of the Medal 
of Honor. With the support of Illinois 
Congressman Thomas Ewing and Illinois 
Senator Richard Durbin, the denial of 
Sergeant Smith’s Medal of Honor was 
overturned in 2000, 

On January 16, 2001, eighty-four 
years after he was denied, Andrew Jackson 
Smith received the Medal of Honor. It is 
the longest delayed award of the Medal, 
perhaps of any medal, in U. S. history 
and was presented by President William 
J. Clinton to Caruth Smith Washington 
and Andrew S$, Bowman, The same day, 
President Theodore Roosevelt received 
the Medal of Honor for his actions at San 
Juan Hill in the Spanish-American War. 
After the ceremony Andrew Bowman 
commented: “Only in America can the 
sons of a slave and the daughters of a 
slave receive the same honor at the time 
that a President's sons and daughters re- 
ceive theirs. We stood on that same stage 
and [received] the same medal. It’s just 
amazing.” 


President Clinton presenting Andrew Smith’s Medal of Honor to Smith’s daughter and grandson. 
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US, Army Visual Information Center. 


U.S. Army Visual Information Center, 
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into the front and flanks of any forma- 
tion using the causeway. No attack 
should ever have been made across it. 
Such attacks by one or two regiments 
against entrenched positions supported 
by artillery had an established history of 
failure, and wise commanders avoided 
them, maneuvering instead to attack the 
flanks. In approving the attack of the 
55" Massachusetts, Potter was support- 
ing the initiative of Lieutenant Colonel 
Woodford, the inexperienced temporary 
commander of the 127" New York, who 
apparently possessed little appreciation 
of tactical realities. 

Fox, Record of the Service, 33. The 127" 
New York began the campaign with over 
600 troops, but only seven of its com- 
panies were in the front lines at Honey 
Hill with Lieutenant Colonel Woodford. 
The other three had been detained in 
the rear near Euhaw Swamp. McGrath, 
History of the 127" New York Volunteers, 
126-127. Woodford was in temporary 
command of the 127" New York while 
the regiment’s commander, Colonel 
William Gurney, had been placed in 
charge of the skirmish line. Gurney’s 
report specified that Woodford reported 
to Potter and made no mention of any 
involvement by Hatch in the decision to 
order the attacks of the 127" New York 
and the 55" Massachusetts. There is no 
evidence that Hatch ordered the attack, 
and after the battle neither Hatch nor 
Potter took responsibility for giving the 
order. Hatch distanced himself from 
the action in his own report of the battle 
leaving the implication that responsibil- 
ity for the attack lay with others. Hatch’s 
account of events in his official report is 
distorted, as if he did not know the facts: 
“The left of Potter’s brigade [this would 
include the 56" and the 157" New York 
that were not in the attack], re-enforced 
by two companies of the Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts Volunteers [that were not 
in the attack] and part of the Fifty-fifth 
Massachusetts Volunteers, which had by 
mistake [Hatch does not explain what 
he means by mistake] taken position 
on the left [they had not taken posi- 
tion on the left} of the road—made two 
desperate attacks on the main works of 
the enemy, led by Col. A. S. Hartwell, 
commanding the Second Brigade. They 
were repulsed with severe loss.” OR, 44: 
423. Potter made no mention of the at- 
tack in his report. OR, 44: 426. Potter’s 
recall of these events in a 1873 report 
is perhaps telling: “On the 30" Nov, an 
unsuccessful attack was made on the en- 
emy’s works on Honey-Hill, and we met 
with considerable loss. In this action 
my horse was wounded.” U. S. Army 
Generals Reports of Civil War Service, 
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1864-1877, X: 292, Report of Edward E. 
Potter, July 11, 1873. National Archives, 
Record Group 94. 

OR, 44: 428, 432; James M. Trotter to 
Edward W. Kinsley, December 18, 1864, 
Edward W. Kinsley Papers, Rare Book, 
Manuscript, and Special Collections 
Library, Duke University; Soule. “Battle 
of Honey Hill,” May 10, 1884, Foster 
had sent Captain Gouraud, a member 
of his staff, to assist with the expedition. 
Gouraud did much to help Hartwell in 
readying the attacks and taking charge 
of the regiment in retreat after Hartwell 
was wounded. Hatch reported that 
“Captain G. E. Gouraud . . . won the 
praise of all, and is particularly com- 
mended for gallantry.” OR, 44: 424. In 
1893, Gouraud received the Medal of 
Honor. His nomination had been based 
in large part upon his rescue of a fellow 
cavalryman, within thirty feet of the en- 
emy, at the Battle of Ball’s Bluff, but the 
citation awarded Gouraud the medal for 
his actions at Honey Hill: “While under 
severe fire of the enemy, which drove 
back the command, rendered valuable 
assistance in rallying the men.” George 
Land, et al., Medal of Honor Recipients 
1863-1994 (New York: Facts On File, 
Inc., 1995), vol. 1: 82. 


52. “I ordered my men to cease firing and 


53. 


had the cartridges removed from six 
canisters and the canisters piled under 
the muzzle of each gun.” Report of Cap- 


tain H. M. Stuart, John Jenkins Personal 


Papers. 
McKee, Back “In War Times,” 198; 


Charles Alfred de Saussure, The Story of 


My Service in the Confederate Army. 


54. OR, 44: 432; The color guard was posted 


with Company C, which was also moved 
to the front ranks, see Jordan M. Bob- 
son to Burt G. Wilder, May 14, 1917, 
Burt Green Wilder Papers; Henry Hall 
and James Hall, Cayuga in the Field: A 
Record of the 19th N. Y. Volunteers, All 
the Batteries of the 3d New York Artillery, 
and 75th New York Volunteers (Auburn, 
N.Y. [Truair, Smith & Co., Printers, 
Syracuse], 1873), 212, specifically men- 
tions that Hartwell moved the colors to 
the front of the column; Mat/|t]hew Mc- 
Farlan Lewey to Luis F. Emilio, January 
11, 1896, Massachusetts 55" Volunteers 
Association of Officers Records, Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society; Charles 
Fox, Records of the 55" Regiment Mass. 
Vol{unter] Infantry, vol. I: From its Or- 
ganization in May 1863 to March 1865, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 112; 
Andrew J. Smith to Burt G. Wilder, Jan- 
uary 5, 1917, Burt Green Wilder Papers; 
Andrew [Jackson] Smith, “Adventures 
of a Colored Boy in War;” National 
Tribune, March 29, 1929, reprinted in 
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Trudeau, Voices of the 55”, 187-191. 
Both Andrew Smith and Mat(t]hew Mc- 
Farlan Lewey (Lewey enlisted in the 55" 
Massachusetts as Matthew McFarlin) 
left accounts stating that they were on 
King’s left. Lewey wrote his own letter 
and was specific, “Sergeant King of the 
guard, was touching elbows with me 
on my right when he fell”. Andy Smith 
was illiterate and had to dictate his let- 
ters and accounts. His statement in his 
newspaper story, “My position was on 
the left of the sergeant, who was Robert 
King,’ could easily have been the result 
of a dictation or recording error. Smith 
might also have meant that King was on 
his (Smith’s) left. 


55. Emilio, Brave Black Regiment, 248; James 


56. 


57. 
58. 


59. 


60. 


M. Trotter to Edward W. Kinsley, De- 
cember 18, 1864, Edward W. Kinsley 
Papers. 

OR, 44: 432; Henry Hall, Cayuga in 
the Field, 212; David Spears to Burt 
G. Wilder, Burt Green Wilder Papers; 
James M. Trotter to Edward W. Kinsley, 
December 18, 1864, Edward W. Kinsley 
Papers; McKee, Back “In War Times,” 
198; Fox, Record of the Service, 43; 
Soule, “Battle of Honey Hill,” May 10, 
1884. 

Henry Hall, Cayuga in the Field, 212. 
Jordan M. Bobson to Burt G. Wilder, 
May 14, 1917, Burt Green Wilder Pa- 
pers; Mat[t]hew McFarlan Lewey to 
Luis F. Emilio, January 11, 1896, Mas- 
sachusetts 55" Volunteers Association 
of Officers Records; Andrew J. Smith to 
Burt G. Wilder, January 5, 1917, Burt 
Green Wilder Papers. Another corporal 
of the color guard, Richard Warwick, 
also called out to Andy Smith to save 
the flag. Andrew [Jackson] Smith, “Ad- 
ventures of a Colored Boy in War;” Fox, 
Record of the Service, 43; Fox, Records 
of the 55" Regiment Mass. Vol[unter] 
Infantry, vol. I: 112. See also Trudeau, 
Voices of the 55", 168-171, 190-191. 
Lieutenant Ellsworth, as commander of 
the color guard, surely gave Andy Smith 
and John Patterson the order to retreat. 
Corporal McFarlin [Lewey] was seri- 
ously wounded. In his letter to Emilio, 
McFarlin recounted that “Six men of 
26" N. Y. Col’d Troops [Twenty-sixth 
USCT] were detailed for my special 
ambulance. These men placed me in 
a blanket and carried my doubled up 
form to the landing. From that day I 
never again saw the regiment.” Mat(t] 
hew McFarlan Lewey to Luis F. Emilio, 
January 11, 1896, Massachusetts 55" 
Volunteers Association of Officers Re- 
cords; and published in Trudeau, Voices 
of the 55", 171. 

OR, 44: 432; Fox, Record of the Service, 
43; Fox, Records of the 55" Regiment 


Mass. Voljunter] Infantry, vol. I: 112; | 
Soule, “Battle of Honey Hill,” May 10, 
1884, Three officers were awarded the 
Medal of Honor for their actions at 
Honey Hill. In addition to Lieutenant 
Ellsworth and Captain Gouraud (note 
51), First Lieutenant O. W. Bennett, 
102° USCT, received the medal for 
leading thirty soldiers to recover guns 
of the 3“ New York Artillery. George 


‘Land, Medal of Honor Recipients, 65. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


The identity of Private Elijah Thomas as 
the soldier who helped to save Hartwell 
was not known, possibly, for months 
after the battle, but an inquiry was made 
and his name was later inserted into the 
space left for it in Special Order, No. 17, 
July 8, 1865, 55"" Massachusetts Regi- 
mental Order Book. National Archives, 
Record Group 94. 

Soule, “Battle of Honey Hill,” May 10, 
1884; OR, 44: 428-429. The casual- 
ties of the 47" Georgia are given as “27 
men, 3 officers,” in Ben S. Williams, 
“Battle of Honey Hill,” in South Caro- 
lina Division, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, Recollections and Reminis- 
cences, 1861-1865 through World War I 
({SC]: South Carolina Division, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, 1990); 
Capt. Ben S. Williams, “Confederate 
Soldier’s Memoirs,” The Sunday Post 
and Courier (Charleston), December 
21, 1913, and “Capt. Williams’ Story of 
the War,” Hampton County Guardian 
(S. C.), October 17, 1923. The strength 
of the 47" Georgia at Honey Hill was 
given as between 300 and 350 men. 
Courtenay, “Fragments of War History,” 
82. 

Charles J. Colcock to Charles C. Jones, 
Charles Colcock Jones Papers. 
Charles Alfred de Saussure, The Story | 
of My Service in the Confederate Army, 
9-10. In two letters to Emilio, Corpo- 
ral McFarlan [Lewey] compressed the | 
sequence of events in the charge, “It | 
appears to me just now, and I am quite 
sure it is correct, that Col. Hartwell, 
Capt. Crane . . . Lt. Boynton, Sergeant | 
King fell simultaneously--before the flag 
could be recovered from King’s lifeless 
form.” Mat|t]hew McFarlan Lewey to 
Luis F. Emilio, January 11, 1896, Mas- | 
sachusetts 55" Volunteers Association 
of Officers Records; and published 
in Trudeau, Voices of the 55", 171. In 
another letter to Emilio, McFarlan 
recalled that “I saw Sergeant King fall 
immediately by my side, and within 
ten and fifteen feet of me.{sic] Capt. 
William D. Crane and Lieut. Boynton 
fell dead.” Mat[t]hew McFarlan Lewey 
to Luis F. Emilio, December 26, 1896, 
Massachusetts 55" Volunteers Associa- 
tion of Officers Records; and published 


in Trudeau, Voices of the 55", 172. All 
four men fell before the flag could be 
recovered, but they did not fall simul- 
taneously. Hartwell’s horse went down 
and Crane was killed just beyond the 
turn in the road, Boynton was killed 
shortly thereafter, but far beyond the 
creek. The last charge of the 55" Mas- 
sachusetts is most properly measured 
in seconds. Discrepancies of time and 
distance and compression of events are 
common in battle accounts, especially in 
those written decades after a war. Being 
seriously wounded at the time may also 
have adversely affected Lewey’s memory 
of the events. 


64. Fox, Records of the 55" Regiment Mass. 


65. 


66. 


Vol[unter] Infantry, vol. I: 112. 

Fox, Record of the Service, 43; OR, 44: 
423; OR, Navy, 16: 77, 80. 

Soule, “Battle of Honey Hill,” May 10 
and 17, 1884; Edward C. Culp, The 25th 


Ohio Veteran Volunteer Infantry, 105- . 


106; Baird, Supplement to the Official 
Records, vol. 7, serial no. 7, 650-651. 


67. ’Lieutenant-Colonel Hooper,’ Emilio, A 


68. 


69. 


70. 


Weke 


72. 


Brave Black Regiment, 249-250. 

Fox, Record of the Service, 43-44; Soule, 
“Battle of Honey Hill,” May 10, 1884; 
OR, 44: 430; Culp, The 25th Ohio Vet- 
eran Volunteer Infantry, 106; Baird, 32™ 
USCT, Supplement to the Official Re- 
cords, vol. 7, ser. no. 7, 650-65; OR, Navy, 
16: 77, 80; Andrew J. Smith to Burt G. 
Wilder, January 31, 1917, Burt Green 
Wilder Papers. 

OR, 44: 423, 426-427; Fox, Record of 
the Service, 44; Soule, “Battle of Honey 
Hill,” May 10 and 17, 1884. 

OR, 44: 420, 416; Charles Fox, Records 
of the 55" Regiment Mass. Vol[unteer] 
Infantry, vol. I: 107-108. 

Jacob D. Cox, Sherman’s March to the 
Sea: Hood’s Tennessee Campaign and 
the Carolina Campaigns of 1865 (1882; 
reprint ed., New York: DaCapo Press, 
1994), 49; Soule, “Battle of Honey Hill,” 
May 17, 1884. Soule excused any ac- 
countability by Potter, “General Potter 
showed on other occasions such excel- 
lent judgment and good generalship 
that the blame must rest upon his su- 
perior officer, General Hatch, who was 
present at the front and directed opera- 
tions during the day.” Soule, however, 
spent the day in the woods on the 
Union right with the three detached 
regiments of the 55" Massachusetts 
and so was not in position to observe 
the movements of either Hatch or Pot- 
ter. 

OR, 44: 420. Foster’s estimate of Con- 
federate defenders equaled the strength 
of the Union force. He did not give a 
source to substantiate this estimate. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Do you know the answers to the following 
questions? The answers are given to the right. 

1. The colonel of the 36th Wisconsin was fa- 
mous for writing a book based on his recol- 
lections of an important battle during which 
he served as a staff officer. Who was he? 

Old Abe, a bald eagle, was the mascot of 
which Wisconsin regiment? 

He was the only Wisconsin-born Union 
general during the Civil War. 

This Wisconsin governor drowned in the 
Tennessee River near Savannah, TN, on 
April 19, 1862, while bringing supplies to 
sick and wounded Wisconsin soldiers. 
This Wisconsin regiment suffered the 
most battle deaths. 

Arthur McArthur, the father of future gen- 
eral Douglas McArthur, served with this 
Wisconsin regiment. 

This wartime Wisconsin governor later be- 
came postmaster-general during Andrew 
Johnson’s presidency. 

The 15th Wisconsin was largely composed 
of men of this immigrant group. 


TEASER 

Can you iden- 
tify the officer pic- 
tured? If you think 
you can, send your 
answer by email to 
northandsouth@ 
netptc.net or by mail 
to the Auberry ad- 
dress on page 4. The 
author of the first correct answer drawn from 
the North & South hat will receive a book prize. 


WE DO NOT HAVE A WINNER! 

The “Teaser” question in Volume 11, #6, 
was “What was the official designation of Ma- 
jor Chatham R. Wheat’s Louisiana Battalion 
that fought at First Manassas? We received a 
flood of answers, all of which said it was the 
“First Louisiana Special Battalion” or some 
variant thereof, That is certainly what Wheat 
referred to it as. However, the state designated 
it the Second Louisiana Battalion. So for only 
the third or fourth time in eleven-plus years 
there will be no book prize awarded. 
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and General Staff College 


In the spring of 1861, few things 
weighed more heavily on the mind 
of Union general George Brinton 
McClellan, the thirty-four year old 
commander of the Department of the 
Ohio, than did affairs in Kentucky. 


Almost from the moment he assumed | 


command and established his head- 
quarters just outside Cincinnati in 


April 1861, residents along the Ohio | 


River frontier beseeched the general to 
immediately cross the river and secure 
control of its south bank in order to 
prevent the rebels from using Kentucky 
as a launching pad for raids into the 
Old Northwest. McClellan, however, 
was keenly aware of the delicate balance 
between Unionists and secessionists 
that prevailed in the state, its strategic 
importance to the Union, and of the 
limited military resources at his dispos- 
al. Thus, he decided to refrain from any 
precipitous action and instead react to 
developments, a policy that fully con- 
formed with the views of his superiors 
in Washington. 

In early June, however, McClellan 
decided to meet with Simon Bolivar 


Buckner, the commander of the | 


Kentucky State Guard. These meetings 
quickly sparked a minor controversy. 
Buckner came away from them with 


the impression that he had secured | 


McClellan’s agreement to recognize 
and respect Kentucky’s neutrality. 
When Buckner’s report of the meeting 
became public, it became a source of 
great embarrassment for McClellan, 
who quickly and successfully repudi- 
ated Buckner’s account of the meeting. 


Though quickly overshadowed by more | 


dramatic events in 1861, the McClellan- 
Buckner meetings nonetheless offered 
powerful testimony to the decidedly 
cloudy political and military situation 
the Union faced both in Kentucky and 
generally.’ 

No objective observer could deny 


Simon Bolivar Buckner. 
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ae 


George Brinton McClellan 


that Kentucky was critical to the Union 
cause in 1861. Not only would pos- 
session of the Bluegrass State give the 
Confederacy a river boundary and 
greatly complicate the task of invad- 
ing and conquering the South—if that 
course of action were adopted—but 
the Confederacy would gain a valuable 
base for conducting raids and inva- 
sions into the Northwest as well. The 
effect of the Bluegrass State’s secession 
on the other border states, Lincoln rec- 
ognized, would be equally, if not more 
significant. “I think to lose Kentucky,” 
he would write in September 1861, “is 
nearly the same as to lose the whole 
game. Kentucky gone, we cannot hold 
Missouri, nor, as I think, Maryland. 
These all against us, and the job on our 
hands is too large for us.”” 

Torn between economic and sen- 
timental ties to her sister slave states 
and her deep attachment to the Union, 
Kentucky desperately hoped the na- 
tion could find a peaceful solution to 
the sectional conflict over slavery. In 
the 1860 election the state’s electoral 


| votes went to Constitutional Union 


candidate John Bell rather than native 
sons Lincoln and John C. Breckinridge. 
When the Deep South, acting upon 
the state rights doctrines contained in 
the 1798 Kentucky Resolutions, left the 


Union, Kentuckians rallied behind the 
efforts of their senior senator, John J. 
Crittenden, to forge a Union-saving 
compromise. With the failure of com- 
promise and the fall of Fort Sumter, 
they found themselves in the situation 
they had long dreaded and sought 
to put off having to make a choice. 


Supporting neither secession nor coer- | 


cion (in response to Lincoln’s call for 
troops Governor Beriah Magoffin re- 
plied “Kentucky will furnish no troops 
for the wicked purpose of subduing her 
sister Southern states”), on May 16 the 
state legislature passed a resolution stat- 
ing the state would take no part in the 
war and proclaimed a position of “strict 


neutrality.” Kentucky’s “neutrality” be- | 


came “official” when Magoffin endorsed 
the resolutions four days later.’ 

Lincoln could not, of course, ac- 
cept this proclamation of neutrality 
as legitimate without conceding the 
principle of state sovereignty he had 
called out troops to crush. He decided, 
however, not to press the issue with the 
Kentuckians, hoping that a policy of 
moderation and restraint would give 
them the encouragement they needed 
to figure out their interests would be 
best served by siding with the Union. 
Fortunately, he had a commander in 
Ohio who recognized the virtues of pa- 
tience and restraint." 

Even though the state was never 
technically under his jurisdiction 
(on May 15 Washington informed 
him it would be under the command 
of the hero of Fort Sumter, Colonel 
Robert Anderson, a Kentucky native), 
McClellan took an active interest in af- 
fairs in Kentucky from the moment he 
assumed command of Ohio troops on 
April 23, 1861. He immediately, and 
without consultation with Washington, 
determined to adopt a policy of do- 
ing “nothing that can compromise 
the Government in anyway with the 
inhabitants of Kentucky.” Happily, this 
policy not only paralleled the think- 
ing in Washington, but was compatible 
with General Winfield Scott’s desire 
to keep military planning directed to- 


ward his “Anaconda Plan”. At the same | 
time, however, McClellan established a | 


network of contacts within Kentucky, 
decided to covertly distribute arms to 
Unionists in the state, and assured them 
of his willingness to cross the Ohio 


= 


Colonel Frederick W. Lander, an aide to General McClellan, negotiates a steep mountain slope in an 
attempt to rally stalled Union troops at the Battle of Philippi. 


protect them.’ 


On May 13, General Orders No. | 


14 finally reached McClellan offi- 
cially informing him that Washington 
had decided to combine the states of 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio into a single 
“Department of the Ohio,” under his 


command. McClellan had been aware | 


of the existence of orders expanding 
his authority since the time they were 
issued on May 3. Moreover, from the 
time Scott laid out to him his intention 
that an expedition be carried out to 
seize control of the Mississippi River, 
McClellan had been taking an active 
interest in affairs at Cairo, Illinois, the 
natural jumping off point for any expe- 
dition down the great river.” 

Until the actual orders arrived, how- 


ever, McClellan was in an awkward po- | 


sition, forced to deal officials in Illinois 
and Indiana without a clear definition 
of what exactly his new responsibilities 
entailed. McClellan’s frustration at the 
delay in the arrival of his orders and his 
inability to obtain anything more than 


encouragement from Washington was | 


evident in a letter to Ohio governor 
William Dennison on May 13. “The 
apathy in Washington,” he complained 


River with 40,000 men if necessary to to Dennison, “is very singular & very 
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frustrating. ... I can get no answers 
except now & then a decided refusal of 
some request or other . . . they are en- 


| tirely too slow for such an emergency.” 


(McClellan’s frustration was no doubt 
exacerbated by the fact that a telegram 
from a friend congratulating him on 
the expansion of his authority ar- 
rived three days before the orders did!) 
Despite this frustration he was feeling 
toward Washington, he was undoubt- 
edly pleased by his promotion on the 
May 14 to major general in the regular 
army, which made him second only to 
General Scott in rank. The commission 
as major-general reached him a week 


_ later. He promptly returned his “oath 


of allegiance to the U.S. duly executed” 
and expressed his hope that “I may suc- 
ceed in justifying the exalted opinion 
of those to whom I am indebted for the 
post.” 

McClellan barely had time to fully 
take the measure of his new office 
before his responsibilities expanded 
yet again. On May 20, the same day 
Kentucky governor Beriah Magoffin 
proclaimed Kentucky neutral and three 
days before Virginians were scheduled 
to go to the polls to vote on secession, 
McClellan learned the regions of west- 
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ern Virginia and Pennsylvania north 
of the Kanawha had been added to the 
Department of the Ohio. McClellan’s 
rapid rise in rank and the seemingly 
ceaseless expansion of his authority 
owed much to the efforts of Dennison, 
and particularly the “strong interest” 
Ohioan and Secretary of the Treasury 
Salmon P. Chase took in his endeavors. 
In July, Chase would boast to McClellan 
that “the country was indebted to me . 
.. for the change of your commission 
from Ohio into a commission of major- 
general of the army of the Union, and 
your assignment to the command of 
the Department of the Ohio. I drew 
with my own hand the order extending 
it into Virginia.” As with his appoint- 
ment to command of the Department 
of Ohio, McClellan was aware of the 
extension of his command to western 
Pennsylvania and western Virginia 


before he received official notice from | 


Washington." f 

After their rout at a small skirmish 
at Phillipi on June 3, Confederate forces 
in western Virginia, thanks in large 


part to mud and the exhaustion of | 


McClellan’s troops, managed to reach 
safety. McClellan then turned his at- 
tention to consolidating his position 
in western Virginia, in part by rais- 
ing troops from the local population, 
and planning for an operation in the 
Kanawha Valley toward Charleston. 
The lull in the action in Virginia that 
ensued came at a fortuitous time, for it 
not only gave McClellan time to recover 
from his exertions of the previous week, 
it also enabled him to devote more at- 
tention to affairs in Kentucky, which 
suddenly had become quite delicate.” 
After a conference with McClellan 
in Indianapolis on May 24, Governors 
Dennison of Ohio, Richard Yates 
of Illinois, and Oliver P. Morton of 
Indiana drew up a petition requesting 
permission to send troops across the 
Ohio River immediately. The message 
was then personally delivered first to 
Lincoln and then to General Scott by 
Yates without informing McClellan, 


tion to an immediate offensive. Neither 
Lincoln nor Scott, however, took any 
action on the matter and by doing so 
implicitly left the matter in McClellan’s 
hands, who Scott noted when he passed 
on the memorial to Cameron, had 


Governor Richard Yates of Illinois urged both 
President Lincoln and General Scott to send 
troops across the Ohio immediately. 


authority to do what he wished in re- 
sponse to the governors’ request."° 

The memorial was not the only 
development during this period that 


forced McClellan to devote greater at- | 
tention to Kentucky and take an expan- | 


sive view of his authority. Of greater 
concern was the military power vacu- 


um that was developing in Kentucky | 


on account of Robert Anderson’s poor 
health, which, it was becoming in- 
creasingly apparent, would preclude 
his being the active commander the 
Union cause needed in Kentucky. On 
June 3 and June 4, a concerned Scott 
wrote McClellan asking if he thought 
either James Guthrie, who was organiz- 
ing loyal troops in the state, or Lowell 
Rousseau, commander of the Unionist 
Home Guard at Louisville, might 
make an adequate replacement for 
Anderson." 

On June 5 McClellan wrote back to 
Scott and informed the commanding 
general that he had been watching the 
situation in Kentucky “with far more 
than ordinary care and, I think, un- 


derstand it.” “It is my firm belief, he | 


added, “that the Union party is gaining 
strength every day, and with care and 


| great tact the State may be saved to the 
who during his meeting with the gover- | 
nors had explicitly laid out his opposi- | 


Union.” He then recommended the 
attention of the commanding general 
to the elections scheduled to be held in 
Kentucky on June 20 for Congress and 
on August 5 for the state legislature. 
“Union men,” he advised Scott, “are 
sure that they can carry both of these, 


introduced into the canvass.” He then 
insisted that no Northern troops be 
sent in to Kentucky unless Tennessee 
troops entered the state. Should that 
happen, he advised Scott, “we should 
act promptly and send reinforcements 
to drive them out—but let the first 
invasion take place from the South; 
not from here. ... I do not think that 
too much importance can be attached 
to the necessity of allowing elections 
to proceed quietly. . . . I trust, General, 
that my action in the Grafton matter 
will show you that I am not given to 
procrastination but I feel so keenly the 


| vital importance of keeping Kentucky 


in the Union that I must urge delay.” 
On June 10, McClellan received word 
from Townsend that Scott approved 
his “views and suggestions in relation 
to the Department of Kentucky.” By 
the time this message arrived, however, 
McClellan had already begun working 
outside proper military channels in his 
dealings with Kentucky. 

McClellan’s decision to do this 
is understandable. In the course of 
his brief tenure in command, he had 
already begun making decisions and 
assuming responsibilities that were, 
technically speaking, beyond the proper 
jurisdiction of a military commander 
without any consequences. Second, 
he believed he had a suitable partner 
for his venture in interstate diplomacy 
in Kentucky State Guard commander 
Simon Bolivar Buckner. McClellan had 
first met Buckner in the 1840s while 
both were West Point cadets and the 
two developed a friendship that had 
been strengthened during their ser- 
vice together in the Mexican War and 
by their mutual interest in various 
Midwestern business enterprises before 
the Civil War."° 

At some point in early June, the two 
men decided that an informal, unof- 
ficial meeting to, in McClellan’s words, 
“as old friends . . . compare views and 
see if we could do any good,” might be 
appropriate. According to McClellan, it 
was Buckner who requested the inter- 
view. In his memoirs, the Federal com- 
mander recalled he was busy making 
arrangements to take the field in west- 
ern Virginia when a telegram arrived 
from Samuel Gill, the superintendent 
of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
who had graduated from West Point 


if no undue elements of excitement are | along with Buckner in 1844, stating that 
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Buckner wanted to see him. McClellan | 
agreed to an interview at his home in | 


Cincinnati." 

First, however, McClellan set up 
a preliminary interview between a 
member of his staff, Thomas M. Key, 
and Buckner on the morning of June 
7. Buckner arrived at Key’s at ten that 
morning and sat down for what Key re- 
ported to McClellan was a highly agree- 
able conversation. “The main result 
of my conference with Genl Buckner,” 
wrote Key, “was that if Kentucky is let 
alone by the U.S. Govt, her civil and 
military authorities will in good faith 
submit to the ordinary operations of 
the Federal laws.” It was Buckner’s 
opinion, Key also reported, that the ma- 
jority of Kentuckians were “certainly” 
loyal and that the best policy for the 


Federal government would be “to leave | 


the Union Men to fight the political 
battle as they best can.” Particularly en- 
couraging from a military standpoint, 
Key added, was the fact that there was 
“no danger or perhaps I should say 


no hope of an ingress of Tennessee | 


915 


forces. 

The following day, Buckner, with 
Gill accompanying him, arrived at 
McClellan’s house for their interview. 
The three men talked the entire night, 
McClellan advised Washington on June 
11, “about matters of common inter- 
est.” He reported that: “Buckner gave 
me his word that should any Tennessee 
troops cross the frontier of Kentucky he 
would use all the force at his disposal 
to drive them out and, failing that, 
would call on me for assistance.” In his 
memoirs, McClellan also recalled stat- 
ing, in response to Buckner’s statement 


on the matter of driving out a possible | 
_ along the Mississippi called McClellan 


Confederate invasion of Kentucky, 
“You had better be very quick about it, 


Simon, for if I learn that the rebels are | 


in Kentucky I will, with or without or- 


ders, drive them out without delay.” He | 


also recalled expressly warning Buckner 


not to interpret his willingness to let | 


Kentucky take the lead in repulsing a 
Confederate violation of her soil as of- 
ficial or unofficial recognition of the 
state’s so-called “neutrality.”"” 

Meeting with Buckner almost im- 
mediately seemed to pay dividends. On 
June 11, a report reached McClellan 
that two Tennessee regiments were 
contemplating the seizure of an island 
in the Mississippi just south of Cairo. 


General-in-Chief Winfield Scott. 


McClellan immediately, citing his 
“understanding” with Buckner, fired 
off telegrams to his old friend and 
Kentucky governor Magoffin express- 
ing concern over the reports. Buckner 
responded by traveling to western 
Kentucky to clear up the matter. 


Magoffin then clarified for McClellan’s | 


benefit the question of which islands 


in the Mississippi were considered | 


Kentucky soil. These enabled McClellan 
to give assurances to Benjamin Prentiss, 
commander of the Union camp at 
Cairo, Illinois, that he should not be- 
come overly worried if a movement of 
Tennessee troops into Kentucky took 
place. Buckner, McClellan assured 
Prentiss, had assumed responsibility 
for driving them out and would “call 
on me for aid should his own force be 
insufficient.””” 

Then, however, a minor incident 


to Cairo. A small reconnaissance party 
Prentiss sent down the river, angered 
by the sight of a secessionist flag fly- 
ing over Columbus, Kentucky, crossed 
the river and cut it down. Few would 
have so much as batted an eye at such a 
minor incident in 1864, but in 1861 it 
was enough to create a major stir along 
the river. McClellan, who was in any 
case eager to get a look at the forces at 
Cairo, decided to investigate the matter 
personally.’* 

The general left Cincinnati on the 


afternoon of the June 12 and arrived | 


at Cairo the next morning with the in- 
tention of spending the day inspecting 
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| fortifications and reviewing troops. As 
McClellan carried out his inspection, 
accompanied by John M. Douglas, an 
old associate from the general’s days as 
an executive with the Illinois Central 
Railroad, he encountered none other 
than Buckner. In the days since their 
Cincinnati meeting, Buckner informed 
McClellan that he had seen Tennessee 
governor Isham Harris and Gideon 
Pillow, the commander of Tennessee 
troops—and a man for whom both 
| McClellan and Buckner had nothing 
but contempt. In the course of their 
brief amiable conversation, there is 
no evidence that either Buckner or 
McClellan said anything that in any 
way modified whatever they had agreed 
to the previous week. McClellan did, 
however, later tell General Scott that he 
| had warned his old friend that Union 
troops were authorized to cut down 
secession flags and protect Union men 
in Kentucky against outrages the state 
might commit against them. Evidently, 
the high point of their discussion came 
when Buckner told his friend about a 
| conversation he had had with Pillow in 
| Memphis, in which Pillow had cavalier- 
| ly dismissed McClellan’s pledge to “be 
_ after him” should he invade Kentucky.” 

After his meeting with Buckner, 
McClellan finished his inspection and 
left Cairo late on the fourteenth. He 
then traveled to Springfield, Illinois, 
to conduct a brief inspection of state 
troops before departing for Chicago late 
in the afternoon of the fifteenth. He 
returned to Cincinnati on the seven- 
teenth, evidently determined, now that 
the situation in Kentucky had been sat- 
isfactorily resolved, to focus his atten- 
| tion on finishing what had been started 

in western Virginia. Unfortunately, by 
that time a storm had been stirred up 
by his old friend.” 
On June 10, Buckner had sent a 
report to Governor Magoffin describ- 
| ing his meeting with McClellan in 
Cincinnati. Wrote Buckner: 

McClellan stipulates that the ter- 
ritory of Kentucky shall be respected 
on the part of the United States, even 
though the Southern States should oc- 
cupy it; but in the latter case he will call 
upon the authorities of Kentucky to 
remove the Southern forces. . . . Should 
Kentucky fail to accomplish this object 
in a reasonable time, Gen. McClellan 
| claims the right of occupancy given 
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to the Southern forces. I have stipu- 
lated in that case to advise him of the 
inability of Kentucky to comply with 
her obligations, and to invite him to 
dislodge the Southern forces. He stipu- 
lates that if he is successful in doing so, 
he will withdraw his forces .. . as soon 
as the Southern forces shall have been 
removed.”! 

Shortly after receiving Buckner’s 
message, Magoffin released it to the 
press, and in doing so touched off a 
firestorm in the North. The interpre- 
tation of the meetings contained in 
Buckner’s letter seemed to imply that 
McClellan had made a formal agree- 
ment, a “stipulation,” waving any right 
to intervene in Kentucky—in essence 
recognizing and agreeing to respect 
Kentucky’s neutrality. Northern news- 
papers immediately voiced strong ob- 
jections to the terms of the McClellan- 
Buckner “agreement.”” 

“There can be no such thing,” the 
editors of the New York Herald insisted 
after reading Buckner’s report, “as the 
neutrality of a State in such a contest as 
this.” “If the administration has autho- 
rized and endorsed this arrangement,” 


they declared, “the policy is unwise, | 


inconsiderate and dangerous . . . noth- 
ing is gained, and almost everything is 
lost.” The Cincinnati Daily Commercial 
agreed and found it difficult to believe 
that McClellan, whose execution of his 
duties in Ohio had so far received noth- 
ing but praise from the paper, could 
have made such an agreement that, they 
declared, amounted “to nothing less 
than a surrender of the sovereignty of 
the United States.” “General McClellan,” 
the editors concluded, “has consented 
to terms, if he is fairly represented in 
this one-sided correspondence—which 
neither the government nor the people 
of the United States will ratify.” The 
response of Horace Greeley’s New York 
Tribune was even more virulent. In 
proclaiming “neutrality,” the paper 
argued, Kentucky had “repudiated 
her obligations to the Union.” Yet, it 
complained, “Gen. McClellan enters 
into an ‘arrangement’ with her authori- 
ties whereby her disloyal neutrality is 
recognized and acquiesced in. Where 
does he find the authority for such a 
proceeding? ... An obligation to remain 
neutral in a contest between the Union 
and those in arms to destroy it we never 
yet heard of.”” 


Kentucky governor Beriah Magoffin set off a 
firestorm when he released Buckner’s report of 
his meeting with McClellan to the press. 


Disagreement with the supposed 
McClellan-Buckner agreement was 
not universal in the North, however. 
Although both deprecated anything 
that could be construed as recogniz- 
ing Kentucky’s “neutrality”, the Chicago 
Tribune and New York Times saw merits 
in McClellan’s reported actions. “We 
are not disposed to join the hue and 
cry that has been raised against Gen. 
McClellan,” the Tribune’s editors as- 
serted. “He has . . . simply made a mili- 
tary arrangement, to be terminated at 
the option of either party, by which he 
has secured the protection of the Ohio 
River border .. . and thrown the cost 
and responsibility of such protection 
upon Kentucky.” For their part, the edi- 
tors of the Times had no doubt that the 
McClellan-Buckner convention “has 
the approbation of Gen. Scott and the 
administration .. . on excellent consid- 
erations of political and social policy.” 

Nonetheless, McClellan recognized 
that he had unwittingly stirred up a 
hornet’s nest that needed to be dealt 
with without delay. On June 26, upon 
learning of Buckner’s and Magoffin’s 
actions, McClellan wrote to General 
Scott to present his side of the story. 
McClellan proclaimed himself “sur- 
prised beyond expression” at the con- 
struction Buckner and Magoffin had 
placed on the meetings. He told Scott 
that although he and Buckner had “dis- 
cussed the state of affairs very freely, 
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and I expressed my views plainly and 
emphatically” that he had viewed his 
conversations with Buckner as purely 
personal ones, with “no official bearing.” 
McClellan then went on to give the 
commanding general what he termed 
“the gist of the interview.” “Buckner,” 
he reported, “voluntarily proffered me 
his word of honor that he would use all 
his influence to have Kentucky troops 
drive out any Confederate forces that 
might invade, and that if he did not 
posses the necessary power he would 
take steps to have me called upon for 
assistance. ... I replied that the State 
authorities must be prompt in their call, 
else they would find me there before it, 
as I would not stand on ceremony in 
such a case.” To vouch for his veracity, 
McClellan cited a letter from John M. 
Douglas, presuming Lincoln would be 
inclined to believe a former associate 
with the Illinois Central. In that letter, 
Douglas asserted “At the Cairo inter- 
view no word was uttered by you bear- 
ing the construction published relative 
to previous interview at Cincinnati. 
No allusion made to previous treaty or 
agreements. I was amazed to read the 
published correspondence touching an 
agreement which was not of impor- 
tance to mention in Cairo.” 

The same day McClellan was send- 
ing his version of events to Scott, 
Kentucky Unionist John S. Carlile and 
detective Allan Pinkerton took up their 
pens and wrote to President Lincoln. 
Buckner, they assured the president, 
had totally misrepresented what he and 
McClellan had discussed. McClellan’s 
aide Key also wrote to Treasury 
Secretary Chase with the same mes- 
sage.”° 

Although Pinkerton would advise 
him that the affair was at the time be- 
ing used by “evil disposed persons . . 
. to your injury,” McClellan’s efforts 
and those of his friends to repudiate 
Buckner’s interpretation of his views 


| in regard to how he would respond to 
a Confederate incursion into Kentucky 


were successful. There was no move 
in Washington to discipline the young 
general, newspapers that had blasted the 
“deal” were mollified, and McClellan’s 
unfortunate adventure in diplomacy 


| did nothing to hamper his meteoric 


rise, in large part because it was quickly 
overshadowed by his victories in west- 
ern Virginia at Rich Mountain and 


Corrick’s Ford in July. 


What was significant, though, was 


the fact that a policy of restraint in 
dealing with Kentucky, adhered to in 
the face of powerful political pressures 
to abandon it, appears to have worked 
just as McClellan hoped. In the June 
20 elections State Rights Party candi- 
dates prevailed in only one of the state’s 
ten congressional districts, while the 
August elections would produce two- 
to-one Unionist majorities in both | 
houses of the state legislature.” The 
state of Henry Clay, John Crittenden, 
and Abraham Lincoln would remain in 
the Union. 
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The cold blustery day that greeted 
Thomas Haines Dudley when he 
arrived in Liverpool aboard the Africa 
on November 19, 1861, reflected the 


reception he would receive from the | 


city’s residents. As the United States 
consul in this Southern-leaning, center 
of Confederate shipbuilding activity, he 
would have primary responsibility for 


stopping the rebel ships and, therefore, | 


would play an important role in Anglo- 
American diplomatic relations during 
the Civil War. President Abraham 
Lincoln named Dudley, a New Jersey 
lawyer, as consul without consulting 
Secretary of State William Seward. 
Lincoln appointed Dudley, based not on 
his diplomatic experience or expertise, 
but as a reward for his support at 
the 1860 Republican nominating 
convention. Although the Liverpool 
consulship would become one of the 
Union’s most important diplomatic 
posts, neither Lincoln, nor Seward 
nor Dudley realized this fact when 
Dudley accepted the appointment. The 


consul position had been vacant since | 


the Southern-sympathizing Beverly 
Tucker resigned on March 4, 1861. Vice 
Consul Henry Wilding, a British citizen, 
had performed the duties during the 
interim. ' 

The American war had already 
produced a potential source of conflict 
between United States and Great Britain, 
when four days after the firing on Fort 
Sumter President Lincoln declared a 
blockade of all Southern ports. Had 
he been better versed in international 
law, he might have chosen a different 
course. But Lincoln admitted to Seward, 
“I shall have to depend upon you for 
taking care of these matters of foreign 
affairs, of which I know so little, and 
with which I reckon you are familiar?” 
By international agreement, a country 
could not “blockade” its own ports. 
Lincoln later argued the rebellion was 
a domestic uprising, but the blockade 
gave it international implications. 

The following month Queen 
Victoria announced England’s 
neutrality in the conflict. As conditions 
of the declaration, Great Britain: 
granted belligerent status to both sides, 
meaning they would be treated equally; 
recognized the Northern blockade 
as legitimate; and, agreed to enforce 
her Foreign Enlistment Act of 1819. 
This act, intended to prevent England 


Confederate 
Navy Secretary 
Stephen 
H. Mallory 
envisaged a 
small navy 
of commerce 
raiders and 
steam-powered 
ironclads that 
would offset 
the U.S. Navy’s 
numerical 
advantage. 


from becoming inadvertently dragged | 
into a war, prohibited British citizens 
from building warships or enlisting in 
foreign armies or navies during a war 
between two nations with which Great 
Britain was at peace. Trying to prove 
violations of this act would become the 
cornerstone of Dudley’s efforts against 
the Confederate Navy. * 

When Dudley arrived in November 
James Bulloch, the Southern agent, 
had already been busy in Liverpool 
since June 4. Confederate Navy 
Secretary Stephen Mallory realized 
the South could never match the 
Union Navy in numbers of ships, 
but a small Confederate Navy of 


| commerce raiders and steam-powered 


ironclads incorporating the latest 
technological advances could inflict 
substantial damage. Mallory believed 
the commerce raiders could sink so 
many Northern merchant ships that 
Union Navy Secretary Gideon Welles 
would be compelled to pull warships 
from the blockade to pursue the raiders. 
The ironclads, the “ultimate weapon” 
of the time, could destroy the wooden 
blockaders with impunity and possibly 
attack Northern coastal cities directly, 
Since the South had “no machine 
shops, nor yards, no ship-wrights, | 
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and no collection of material for ship- 
building;’* Mallory dispatched Bulloch 
to Liverpool, home of the world’s most 
modern shipyards, to purchase or build 
the commerce raiders and ironclads.* 

But Bulloch would first have 
to confront the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, which apparently forbade 
English shipyards from building 
such ships. Upon reaching Liverpool 
he immediately consulted F.S. Hull, 
a leading local solicitor, on how to 
accomplish his purpose without 
violating British law. The Foreign 
Enlistment Act had never been 
tested in court, so Hull constructed a 
hypothetical case, without mentioning 
the Confederacy, and submitted it to 
two prominent barristers. In their 
opinion, “The mere building of a ship 
within Her Majesty’s dominions by 
any person (subject or no subject) is 
no offence, whatever the intent of the 
parties, because the offence is not the 
building but the equipping.”® According 
to the barristers, a ship without military 
equipment on board did not violate 
the act. Hull later used this opinion 
to defend shipyard owners and others 
involved in building Confederate 
warships. ’ 

The morning after his arrival 
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Bulloch visited Fraser, Trenholm 
and Company, a Liverpool business 
that served as the “clearinghouse” for 
Confederate funds throughout the 
war. With company partner Charles 
Prioleau’s “endorsement,” he 
assessed William C. Miller and Sons 
shipyard’s ability and willingness 
to build a commerce raider to 
Bulloch’s specifications. The ideal 
raider needed to be of wood, for 
ease of repair at sea, capable of 
sailing under steam or sail, with a 
large coal bunker for long periods 
at sea, a retractable propeller to 
reduce drag, berths for a large crew, and 
decks strong enough to support heavy 
guns. Miller, a shipwright for the Royal 
Navy, showed Bulloch a scale drawing 
of a British gunboat. Bulloch liked the 
design, but asked that Miller stretch 
the ship’s midsection for greater speed 
and flatten the floor to increase cargo 
space. Construction began within two 
weeks of Bulloch’s arrival in Liverpool. 
He contracted as a private citizen and 
never mentioned the ship’s purpose, a 
tactic he used throughout the war. To 
further conceal her true purpose and 
destination, the ship’s dockyard name 
was the Oreto and her rumored owner 
was a Palermo mercantile firm. * 

While still negotiating with Miller, 
Bulloch visited Laird and Son shipyard 
across the Mersey River at Birkenhead. 
He described what he considered the 
perfect commerce raider and asked the 
Lairds to calculate the specifications 
and build a scale model. Unlike 
the Millers, the Lairds waited until 
Bulloch’s money arrived in late July 
then signed the contract on August 1. 
Again, Bulloch presented himself as a 
private purchaser, never mentioning 
the true owner or purpose of the ship. 
Construction began immediately on 
the 290 (the 290th hull laid down in the 
Laird shipyard) and she was to be ready 
for sea the following spring. She would 
be 210 feet long, compared to the Oreto’s 
185 feet, and 1,024 tons versus 695 tons. 
She would have twin 300-horsepower 
engines that could drive her along at 
twelve knots and a retractable propeller 
that made her even faster under sail.” 

Although Bulloch carefully 
masked his endeavors, Confederate 
agents in America telegraphed details 
of his mission over a line Northern 
intelligence was monitoring. New York 


James Bulloch, the 
Confederacy’s chief naval 
purchasing agent in Europe. 


newspapers published the story, and 
immediately after arriving in Liverpool 
Bulloch read the specifics of his secret 
mission, including the names of his 
bankers and the amount of money 
allotted. Dudley, visiting London at the 
time, probably read the same accounts. 
Henry Wilding, the acting consul, hired 
Matthew Maguire, a private detective, to 
learn if Bulloch was in Liverpool and to 
investigate any suspicious ships building 
in the area. Maguire did not locate 
Bulloch until the latter’s family arrived 
in September. After that he or other 
operatives hired by Dudley continually 
followed Bulloch and reported on 
his activities throughout the war. In 
October Maguire confirmed two 
suspicious vessels under construction, 
one at Miller and Sons’ yard and the 
other at Lairds. "° 

Satisfied that personal supervision 
of construction of his two ships was 
unnecessary and could draw undue 
attention, Bulloch decided to return to 
the South for face-to-face consultation 
with Mallory. Mail between Europe 
and the Confederacy was undependable 
and subject to capture throughout the 
war, which often caused decisions to 
be based on outdated information. 
So Bulloch purchased the Fingal, a 
nearly new ship, loaded it with military 
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supplies he had been accumulating, and 

sailed for Savannah, Georgia, reaching 

there on November 12, while Dudley 

was still en route to his post. While 

meeting with Mallory, Bulloch asked 

to for and was granted command 
of the 290." 

Dudley kept Wilding as 
vice consul and, at Wilding’s 
suggestion, retained Maguire 
and raised his pay from two 
pounds per week to three 
pounds one shilling, enough to 
hire an assistant. But Dudley 

had little time to consider the two 

suspicious ships when news of the 
Trent incident reached Liverpool. He 
wrote Secretary Seward that the “feeling 
is almost universally adverse, & very 
bitter.” * Both Dudley and Minister to 
Great Britain Charles Francis Adams 
anticipated having to leave England 
within the month. As the war furor 
gradually subsided after the United 
States released the capture Confederate 
emissaries, Dudley focused on the two 
ships. As a lawyer, he had a two-fold 
purpose: first, to stop the Confederate 
ships by proving they violated the 
Foreign Enlistment Act; and, second, to 
gather evidence for a “day of reckoning” 
when England would be accountable 
and liable for not enforcing the act. He 
learned that Fawcett and Preston, a firm 
known to do business with the South, 
was building engines for both ships and 
had shipped “six thirty-two pound and 
one very large rifled cannon, a number 
of gun carriages and about sixty cases 
of shell & balls” to London. This 
confirmed, for Dudley, that the Oritis 
[sic] was to be a Confederate warship 
and that she would sail to “some out- 
port” to receive her guns. '* 

He wrote Minister Adams 
describing the ship and his convictions 
that she was for the Confederacy. By 
February 12, 1862, he furnished Adams 
a detailed description, including 
her approximate size, her ability to 
sail under either sail or steam, her 
retractable propeller and her paint 
scheme and markings. Dudley also 
informed Adams that the ship already 
had her armament on board. This 
information, which the minister passed 
on to British Foreign Secretary Lord 
John Russell, prompted Russell to 
initiate an official inquiry. The customs 
officer, who investigated, reported the 


ship was pierced for guns, but it had 
neither guns nor gun carriages on- 
board. Dudley continued to bombard 
Adams with additional evidence, 
including a note from the ship’s pilot 
hired to guide the Oreto to sea, but to no 
avail. “* 

Even after she appeared ready to sail 
and after having completed trial runs at 
sea, the ship still remained at her dock. 
The Confederate communications 
problems mentioned earlier caused 
confusion on who would command 
the ship and not until Bulloch returned 
on March 10 were these resolved. He 
decided an English captain would sail 
her to the Bahamas and turn her over 
to a Confederate captain there. Before 
she sailed March 22, Bulloch inspected 
her to ensure there was “not a single 
article of contraband of war” on board. 
“In this condition I was advised that 
according to the Municipal Law of Great 
Britain, she was a perfectly lawful article 
of traffic, that the builder could deliver 


her, and I could pay for and receive | 


her, without infringing any statute, 
or transgressing any requirement of 


| commercial property.” © 


With the Oreto’s escape, Dudley 
renewed his determination to stop the 
290. He vowed, “I shall .. . endeavor 
...in every way in my power to the 
full extent of my ability to thwart the 


emissaries and agents of the so called | 
Southern Confederacy in their efforts 


to break to pieces and destroy our 
government.” '° Gathering evidence in 
Liverpool's hostile environment proved 
a difficult task. British authorities 
acted only on proof that a ship was a 
Confederate warship or it was being 
armed in British waters. Since the 
Confederates armed and commissioned 
their ships outside British waters, 
Dudley sought to establish the warlike 
purpose of these ships and their true 
ownership. He explained to Seward that 
he could gain evidence only through 
persuasion or bribery. Persuading a 


In late 1861 Bulloch sailed for Savannah in the Fingal, its hull 
crammed with military supplies. She had a short but varied 
carreer. Converted at Savannah into a Confederate warship, she 
was captured in her first engagement with the U.S. Navy, running 
aground after being damaged by fire from the U.S. monitors Nahant 
and Weehawken. She then became part of the U.S. blockading fleet. 
After the war she was sold to Haiti and renamed the Triumph. She 
disappeared off Cape hatteras in December 1869. She is pictured 
here in a Pennsylvania shipyard. 


shipyard worker to provide damning 
evidence proved almost impossible and 
paying a bribe tainted the information 
and made it nearly useless in court. His 
only recourse seemed to be to rely more 
heavily on not “very esteemable” private 
detectives. Dudley spent $1,268.82 of 
his own funds trying to stop the 290. '” 
Work on the 290 progressed slowly, 
in part because of Lairds’ determination 
to “turn out a first class ship.” Bulloch 
described her as “built of the very 
best materials, copper-fastened and 
coppered, and ... finished in every 
respect as a first class ship.”'* Henry 
Laird, one of the ship’s builders, said she 
was meant for the Spanish government. 
When she launched on May 14, 1862, 
Bulloch had her christened the Enrica, 
again to help cover her true destination 
and purpose. But Dudley saw through 
the ruse and suggested Adams check 
with the Spanish minister in London. 
When the Spanish minister denied 
any knowledge of the ship, Dudley felt 
confident she was a Confederate vessel." 
The consul used his experience 
as a New Jersey lawyer to build what 
he characterized as a “conclusive” case 
against the Enrica. By then Dudley had 
bribed two shipyard workers, including 
a foreman, who described her as a 
sister ship of the Oreto and built for 
the same purpose. Two officers from 
the Confederate raider C.S.S. Sumter 
admitted the Enrica was a Southern 
ship. The captain and officers of the 
Julie Usher, a ship engaged in trade with 
the South, said she was a Southern ship 
and Bulloch was to be her captain. A 
Southern boy, who was a passenger on 
the Julie Usher, revealed to Maguire not 
only details of the Enrica’s armament, 
but also that Bulloch would command 
her and raid Northern commerce. ”” 
Dudley passed his “evidence,” which 
consisted of unsworn statements from 
his witnesses, to Adams and Adams 
presented it to Russell along with an 
“energetic note” asking the foreign 
secretary to either seize the ship or to 
“establish the fact that its purpose is 
not inimical to the people of the United 
States.” Adams felt confident the British 
government would stop the ship, but 
Dudley had little confidence it would do 
so. Lord Russell still held the position 
that the United States representatives 
must prove violations of the Foreign 


| Enlistment Act. He forwarded Dudley 
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and Adams’s letters to the Crown’s law 
officers and the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury. The law officers, 
consisting of the attorney general, the 
solicitor general, and the queen’s 
advocate, stated that if Dudley and 
Adams’s statements were true 
the building and equipping of 
the Enrica violated the act. The 
Lords Commissioners, on the 
other hand, reported that customs 
officials had already investigated 
the ship and had found no 
violations. They recommended 
that Dudley present his evidence to 
Price Edwards, the customs official at 
Liverpool, for further investigation. 

Adams instructed Dudley to 
comply with the Lords Commissioners’ 
recommendation and submit signed 
affidavits from his witnesses to Edwards. 
Dudley hesitated since the statements 
had been taken with the promise that 
the person’s identity would not be 
revealed. Some witnesses were shipyard 
workers who would lose their jobs and 
not be able to find other employment, 
while others were undercover detectives 
who would be useless once their true 
identity became known. Dudley 
chose to submit a letter recounting the 
information that others had told him 
and concluded that it had come from a 
“variety of sources,” many of whom had 
supplied it “out of friendly regard for the 
United States in strict confidence,’ so he 
could not furnish their names. But, “My 
information satisfies me beyond a doubt 
that she is intended for a Confederate 
war vessel.”* 

Edwards passed Dudley’s letter 
to the Board of Customs, which again 
refused to stop the ship. Stopping a 
ship without being able to prove a 
violation would result in the British 
government having to pay all court 
costs and compensate the owner for loss 
of income. Adams, irritated that Dudley 
had not followed instructions, directed 
the consul to hire a solicitor and prepare 
the necessary affidavits. Some witnesses 
refused to give affidavit fearing reprisal, 
but Dudley and his Liverpool attorney 
A.T. Squarey gathered those who 
would and presented then to Edwards. 
Squarey then formally applied to have 
the Enrica seized for violating the 
Foreign Enlistment Act.” 


The Board of Customs again | 
refused, but as a matter of course | 


U.S. Minister to Great 


Britain, Charles Francis 
Adams, who accused the 
British government of “active 
malevolence” toward the 
United States. 


notified the Lords Commissioners of 
its findings on the affidavits. The Lords 
now believed the United States might 
have a case, so they asked Lord Russell 
if he wanted the law officers consulted. 
Russell immediately recommended they 
do so. Dudley and Squarey, meanwhile, 
submitted additional affidavits along 
with a supporting opinion by Queen’s 
Counsel H.R. Collier, an esteemed 
barrister, to the Board. In Collier’s 
opinion, “It appears difficult to make 
out a stronger case of infringement of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act which if 
not enforced on this occasion is little 
better than a dead letter.”** Squarey 
personally delivered copies of the 
same documents to the Foreign Office 
and the undersecretary there hand- 
carried them to the law officers. By the 
evening of July 23, the law officers had 
eight affidavits attesting to the Enrica’s 
character, ownership and purpose. * 
The following day Squarey 
delivered another affidavit to the 
Treasury which passed it along to the 
law officers. Dudley wrote Seward 
that while he hoped for the best he was 
“quite prepared for the worst.” The 
consul had done all he could, more than 
he felt any government should require 
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another friendly nation to do. On July 
26 the entire package reached the desk 
of the queen’s counsel, Sir John Harding. 
Unfortunately, at about the same time, 
Harding suffered “symptoms of 
the brain,’ possibly a stroke. His 
wife concealed her husband’s 
condition for two days. Not until 
July 28 did Attorney General 
William Atherton see the 
documents. Atherton thought 
the Enrica should be stopped, 
but he wanted to consult with the 
third law officer, Solicitor General 
Roundell Palmer, before issuing 
an opinion. Atherton and Palmer 
met that evening and agreed the ship 
should be seized. They notified Foreign 
Secretary Russell the next morning, July 
29. In their opinion her construction 
defined her as a warship and four sailors 
testimony attested that she was destined 
for the Confederacy. Although she had 
no armament onboard, they believed 
the Foreign Enlistment Act should be 
interpreted to include “construction” as 
well as “equip, furnish, fit out, or arm.” 
To adhere to the narrower interpretation 
would “fritter away the act, and give 
impunity to open and flagrant violations 
of its provisions.” *° 
Bulloch, meanwhile, learned from 
a “private but most reliable source” on 
July 26 that “it would not be safe to leave 
the ship in Liverpool another forty-eight 
hours.” Although he never identified 
his source, he later hinted that the 
information came through his solicitor 
“who managed to find out the particulars 
of some of [Dudley’s] affidavits.””’ It 
is interesting to note that Bulloch and 
Price Edwards shared the same solicitor 
and that Edwards speculated heavily in 
Southern cotton. The Enrica sailed on 
a trial run on July 28, never to return, 
although she remained in British waters 
until July 31.78 
The law officers’ recommendation 
for seizure worked its way back through 
official channels much slower than the 
original request for inquiry. The Foreign 
Office received the recommendation of 
July 29, but waited until the next day to 
forward it to the Lords of the Treasury. 
The Lords waited another day to direct 
the Board of Customs to seize the ship. 
The Board telegraphed customs officials 
at Liverpool to seize the ship, if it was 
still in port. By this time, the Enrica was 
off Ireland’s northern coast and heading 


for the Portuguese island of Terceira, 
where Captain Raphael Semmes would 
take command the following month 
and christen her the C.S.S. Alabama. 
In the next twenty months she would 
capture sixty-four Union ships valued 
at more than $5 million, making her the 
most successful and feared commerce 
raider ever. The American maritime 
industry’s far greater loss came from the 
more than three hundred other ships 
that changed registry to avoid the same 
fate.” 

Another wooden ship in Miller’s 
shipyard caught Dudley’s attention in 
October 1862, but he had little hope of 
stopping her. Miller had constructed the 
Oreto, which became the C.S.S. Florida; 
the boat’s design would allow her to 
“run very fast;” and Captain Alexander 
Duguid, who sailed the Oreto to 
Nassau, oversaw construction. Dudley 
believed he had built the strongest case 
possible against the Alabama, given 
the restrictions he confronted, and he 
had little faith the British government 
would act more forcefully in this case. 


Still, he determined to act quickly and | 


gather as much evidence as he could 
against this new ship. As he explained 
to Seward, “If we should succeed in 
obtaining evidence and then they refuse 
to interfere it will place them in the 
wrong.” Again, he anticipated there 
would be a “day of reckoning.” *® 

Dudley personally visited Miller’s 
shipyard in December and learned 
Fawcett, Preston and Company, the 
firm that build the engines for both the 
Oreto and the Enrica, had contracted 
for the vessel, but Fraser, Trenholm 
and Company supplied the money. 
Although the ship was a good deal 
smaller than either of the previous ships, 
her design and construction convinced 
him she was to be another Confederate 
commerce raider. He promised Seward 
to do everything possible to stop the 
ship, but told him, “the government 
gives us no aid and leaves us to make 
out the case in the best way we can, and 
having no process to compel persons to 
testify we cannot obtain one particle of 
evidence except such as is voluntarily 
given and the government requires us to 
produce legal evidence before they will 
act 
The builders launched the ship, 
christened the Alexandra, on March 7, 


1863. Dudley presented his witnesses | 


The Wivern was one of two ironclads built by the Laird company 
but not delivered because of U.S. diplomatic pressure. 


to Collector of Customs Price Edwards 
on March 28 and asked him to “seize 
and arrest” the ship. Dudley himself 
affirmed Miller and Sons had built the 
Oreto for the “so-called Confederate 
State,” the firm that financed the 
previous vessel was financing this one, 
and that James Bulloch, a well-known 
Confederate agent, was apparently 
supervising construction of the new 
ship. Dudley also submitted sworn 
affidavits from: a shipping agent 
who said the Millers had personally 
told him the ship was for the South; 
a master mariner who attested to the 
ship’s warlike nature; a ship’s carpenter 
who said she was a warship and that 
he had been told she was meant for the 
Confederate States; a boatman who 
swore she was a warship for the South; 
and, Matthew Maguire who claimed 
various workmen from Miller’s yard 
told him this was a gunboat for the 
Confederates. Dudley also submitted 
several letters and an affidavit from 
Clarence Yonge, who had served as the 
C.S.S. Alabama’s paymaster during her 
initial cruise. * 

Dudley gave copies of the affidavits 
and the letters to Adams, who passed 
them on to Foreign Secretary Russell on 
March 30. To Dudley’s great surprise, 
Adams wired him a week later, “The 
Alexandra is stopped I will write in 


full in todays mail.” Although there 
had been no court case redefining the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, Russell and 
Prime Minister Palmerston apparently 
concluded it was time for the courts 
to determine what the act permitted 
and prohibited. Palmerston, who had 
previously served as Foreign Secretary 
for fifteen years, consistently weighed 
policy decisions on what best served 
British national interests. As the world’s 
greatest maritime power, England 
supported the rights of belligerents. 
Now she found herself defending the 
rights of neutrals. The C.S.S. Alabama’s 
success, by April 1863 she had already 
burned forty-one ships valued at about 
$2 million, demonstrated the damage 
a future commerce raider built by a 
neutral nation might do to British 
shipping. By seizing the Alexandra 
and testing the Foreign Enlistment 
Act in court, Great Britain could set 
a precedent further limiting neutral 
nations’ rights in time of war and 
do it with the support of the United 
States, the traditional defender of those 
rights. 

Although Britain’s decision to 
prosecute the case against Fawcett, 
Preston and Company, contractors 
for the Alexandra, pleased Dudley, 
he doubted the sincerity of those in 


| charge. The Crown's prosecutor was EJ. 
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Hammel, the same custom’s solicitor 


who had repeatedly rejected evidence | 


against the Enrica. Additionally, the 


detective-in-charge worked for the | 


chief surveyor of customs, who was 
none other than William Miller, the 
Alexandra’s builder. Dudley realized 
he and his detectives must gather 
whatever evidence he could. As before, 
his witnesses had little direct knowledge 
of the ship’s true owners and hearsay 
was not legal proof. Despite repeated 
frustrations from local officials, 
including Liverpool’s head constable 
turning over Dudley’s evidence to 
the city’s mayor, who passed it on to 
two close friends of Charles Prioleau, 
the partner in Fraser, Trenholm and 
Company and Bulloch’s confidante, 
Dudley did “all within [his] power to 
obtain a conviction.” Still he realized 
his cases against both the Oreto and the 
Enrica were stronger than that against 
the Alexandra. * 


Bulloch knew, however, that Dudley | 


was building his case on the false 
premise that Bulloch had contracted 
for the Alexandra, when in fact he had 
not. Charles Prioleau and his partners 
in Fraser, Trenholm and Company 
agreed to have William Miller and Sons 
build a commerce raider as a gift for 


the Confederate States. But Bulloch | 


worried that Fawcett, Preston and 
Company would opt simply to pay a 
fine rather than mount a strong defense. 
Not wanting the company’s capitulation 
to be interpreted as a violation of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, Bulloch 
promised to pay all or part of the legal 
expenses if the company hired the 
best solicitors available and mounted 
a strong defense. Fawcett, Preston and 
Company hired Sir Hugh Cairnes, 
considered to be the best lawyer in 
Britain at the time. * 

The trial began on June 22, 
1863, in Chief Baron Sir Jonathan 
Frederick’s Court of the Exchequer. 


The prosecution witnesses included | 


former Miller and Sons’ employees 
who described the ship’s construction 
and Confederate Navy Lieutenant John 
Hamilton’s role in the process. Royal 
Navy Captain Edward Inglefield testified 
the ship was unsuitable for commercial 
sailing, but easily convertible for 
military use. Another witness swore 
that William Miller, himself, had said the 
ship was a gunboat for the Confederacy. 


| the law. He told the jury that building | 


Britain was 
not the only 
country to build 
ships for the 
Confederacy. 
This French- 
built ram, 
named the 
Stonewall, was 
the last ship 
purchased 
for the 
Confederacy. 
It reached 
America too late 
to take part in 
the war. 
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The most damning witnesses completed 
the prosecution's case. George Chapman 
recounted conversations with Bulloch 
and Prioleau that revealed the ship’s 
destination and true purpose. Clarence | 
Yonge could not testify directly about | 
the Alexandra, but did relate in great 
detail the roles of Bulloch and Fraser, 
Trenholm and Company in the building 
and arming of the Alabama. The 
prosecution rested its case without 
calling Bulloch, Hamilton, Prioleau 
or anyone from Fawcett, Preston and 
Company or William Miller and Sons. ** | 


| To be guilty, the offender must build 
_ and arm a warship in British waters. 
Pollock instructed the jury, “If you 
think the object really was to build a 
ship in obedience to an order, and in 
compliance with a contract, leaving it 
to those who bought it to make what 
use they thought fit of it, then it appears 
to me that the foreign enlistment act 
has not been in any degree broken.”* 
The judge’s instructions left little doubt 
| about the verdict. Dudley concluded, 
with this interpretation “they can build 
| as many war vessels as they please for 
Cairnes called no defense witnesses, | either of the belligerents provided they 
but focused instead on destroying | don’t arm them in England.” *” 
Chapman and Yonge’s credibility during | Contrary to Dudley’s expectations, 
cross-examination. He portrayed | the British government did not accept 
Chapman as a man willing to sell out his | the court’s decision as final. The Crown 
friends and who could not be trusted. | retained the Alexandra in custody and 
Yonge, according to Cairnes, was worse. | appealed the decision to the full Court 
He had deserted his ship, married a | of the Exchequer. When the full court 
widow, spent her money, abandoned her, | heard the case in November, the four 
then sold his services to his country’s | judges divided evenly in their opinions. 
enemy. In summation Cairnes asserted | As customary in case of a tie, the junior 
the prosecution had not proved the | jurist withdrew his opinion and the full 
Alexandra was a warship intended for | court upheld the lower court's decision. 
the Confederacy. But that was irrelevant, | The Crown appealed this decision, too. 
since the Foreign Enlistment Act didnot | Eventually, the case reached the House 
address building a warship, only arming | of Lords, the ultimate legal authority. 
and equipping. *” On April 6, 1864, the House of Lords 
Chief Baron Pollock agreed with | ruled there had been no violation of 
Cairnes and the strict interpretation of | the Foreign Enlistment Act. After 
authorities released the Alexandra, 
a warship for a belligerent did not | Prioleau abandoned the idea of her 
violate the Foreign Enlistment Act. | being a commerce raider and, instead, 
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EN ye 


converted into a commercial vessel 
renamed Mary. The British government 
persisted and on the Mary’s second 
voyage the governor of Bermuda seized 
her in December 1864 and the local 
court did not release the ship until after 
the war ended. 

Although no court found violation of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, Palmerston 


and Russell had decided as a matter of | 


policy to stop British shipyards from 
building warships for the Confederacy. 
Establishing such a precedent could 
rebound against England in a future war. 
To avoid giving the impression they had 
reacted to American pressure, neither 
Palmerston nor Russell announced 
the change or informed Adams. Only 
Bulloch recognize the implications of the 
subtle shift. *! 
For the remainder of the war, 
Dudley documented American losses 
caused by the Confederate commerce 
raiders and compiled evidence that 
helped stop the ironclad rams Bulloch 
ordered from the Lairds. After the 
war he recovered millions of dollars 
in Confederate assets for the U.S. 
government. In 1871 the United States 
and Great Britain signed the Treaty of 
Washington agreeing to resolve Civil 
War damage claims through arbitration. 
In anticipation of this opportunity, 
Dudley had compiled “voluminous 


. from 


» 


| correspondence and files . . 
the commencement of the rebellion 
supporting his claim that England 
had violated its responsibilities as a 


witnesses and taking affidavits long 
after the commerce raiders had sailed. 
With the impending arbitration, Dudley 
worked with renewed vigor contacting 
crewmen who had served aboard the 
ships and gathering sworn statements 


14, 1872, the arbitration tribunal 
awarded the United States $15 million 
for direct damages caused by the C.S.S. 
Florida, C.S.S. Alabama, and the C.S.S. 
Shenandoah . Charles Frances Adams, 
the United States representative, relied 
heavily on Dudley’s evidence to argue 
his case. Dudley must have felt a sense 
of accomplishment when he resigned as 
Liverpool consul three weeks later. * 
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but never as a sovereign nation. 
He died in October 1865. 
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This issue’s cover illustration by John Paul Strain is entitled 
Crossing the Line. It depicts Confederate General John Cabell 
Breckinridge and some of his men on St. Valentine’s Day, 1862, 


sadly facing the fact that they are about to cross the state line 
between Kentucky and Tennessee. Most of them will never see 
their native state again—only a scant six hundred of the original 
four thousand will be left to give their paroles in Georgia at the 
end of the war. 
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The summer of 1863 in Louisiana 
was a bloody one for the black Union 
regiments that had been organized 
earlier that spring. In addition to the 
hazards of battle, black soldiers and 
their white officers faced special threats. 
A declaration by the Confederate 
Congress directed that any captured 
white officers should be executed and 
black soldiers should be returned to 
slavery. Some Confederate authorities - 
both military and political — felt that the 
slaves-turned-soldiers should be shown 
no mercy, and suffer the same fate as 


Y 


SOLD 


1ERS AT VACKSOM. 
LOUISIANA 


Linda Barnickel 


their white officers. 

A clash at Milliken’s Bend in early 
June prompted rumors of executions 
of both black enlisted men and their 
white officers who had been taken 
prisoner. When Major General Ulysses 
S$. Grant, commanding at Vicksburg, 
heard the news, he dispatched a letter 
to Confederate commander Major 
General Richard Taylor. Grant hoped it 
was all a mistake and misinformation. 
Taylor was deeply offended, calling 
the “acts disgraceful alike to humanity 
and to the reputation of soldiers.” He 


— 


agh at Millikenrs Bend 


emphatically denied the executions 
and pledged “to treat all prisoners with 
every consideration.” But he also added 
a caveat, explaining that all “negroes 
captured in arms” were to be turned 
over to civil authorities, by order of the 
Confederate government in Richmond, 
Virginia 

In August, Major General 
Nathaniel P. Banks, whose troops had 
recently forced the capitulation of 
Port Hudson, wrote Taylor about the 
case of two officers from regiments of 
the Corps d’Afrique, rumored to be 
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“in close confinement and in irons” in 
Shreveport. Nearly a month later, Taylor 
responded, saying he had investigated 
the matter, and found the charges to be 
“without foundation.” Furthermore, the 
two men in question were no longer 
prisoners under Taylor’s jurisdiction. 

More serious were the rumors 
of murder and execution that were 
reaching the ears of Brigadier General 
George L. Andrews, commanding the 
Union troops now stationed at Port 
Hudson. At about the same time Banks 
sent his inquiry to Taylor, Andrews 
sent a dispatch to Confederate cavalry 
commander Colonel John L. Logan. 
It accused soldiers under Logan’s 
command of hanging two black soldiers 
near Jackson, Louisiana, after a skirmish 
there on August 3. Other black soldiers 
had been beaten. Andrews used the 
same polite language that Grant had 
used with Taylor, saying such conduct 
must have taken place without Logan's 
knowledge or sanction, “but it is my 
duty to call upon you to disavow these 
acts and to punish the perpetrators 
thereof.” Andrews threatened to take 
action against Confederate prisoners 
of war held in his hands, and warned 
that further retaliation would be the 
result if “such outrages should be again 
committed.” 

Logan responded to the accusations 
in what had now become a common 
reply, “I will state that if any negroes 
in arms have been hung by troops of 
this command it was done without my 


knowledge or by some one, if at all, 
without authority from me. The report 
that negroes, after capture, were beaten 
is false.” Logan continued, threatening 
retaliation against any white or black 
prisoners he had, if he discovered 
any Confederate prisoners had been 
mistreated in Union hands. 

The accusations against Logan’s 
troops were taken seriously by the 
Confederate high command. On 
August 31, General Joseph E. Johnston 
instructed Major General Stephen D. 
Lee to inspect Col. Logan's troops, and 
while there, to investigate the claim that 
a white officer and twenty-two black 
privates “were put to death in cold blood 
and without form of law, and if it is true, 
to bring the culprits to trial.” 

On September 2, Logan forwarded 
Johnston’s query to two of his 
subordinates, Colonels John Griffith 
and Frank Powers, whose troops 
were implicated in the event. Griffith 
responded that a squad of negroes 
under guard had started out in advance 
of the main body of troops, and were 
on the wrong road. He and Col. Powers 
rode out to redirect them. Before the 
two officers reached the prisoners, 
four of them attempted to escape, and 
were shot by the guard. This prompted 
“a general stampede among them, 
all attempting to effect their escape, 
whereupon the firing became general 
upon them from the guard.” A few, 
believed Griffith, may have succeeded 
in making their escape. “There were no 
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Federal prisoners among them, having 
been separated the night previous,” 
he wrote, adding vaguely, “No further 
particulars remembered.” 

Col. Frank Powers referred to the 
prisoners as a “squad of negroes (in 
arms)” who were captured at Jackson, 
Louisiana. Powers provides essentially 
the same account as Griffith, although 
he says the incident occurred on the 
return march, and that he gave the 
order to fire upon the escaping four 
men. When the rest of the prisoners 
attempted to flee, “I then ordered every 
one shot, and with my six-shooter 
assisted in the execution of the order. 
I believe few of them escaped, most of 
them being killed instantly.” He, too, 
specified, “There were not any Federal 
prisoners with the negroes.” 

The language used in Griffith 
and Powers’ reports, particularly 
their explicit reference to no Federal 
prisoners being present, makes it clear 
that they considered the African- 
American soldiers to be “negroes in 
arms,’ or slaves in revolt —- and hence, 
not entitled to treatment as prisoners of 
war. 

For his part, Col. Logan demanded 
an explanation when the colonels 
returned without the captured negroes. 
He “rebuked” them for “making any 
disposition of them without my 
orders.” Logan forwarded Griffith 
and Powers’ reports up the chain of 
command, and on September 17, Major 
General Stephen D. Lee advised in his 


Men of the Corps d” Afrique. 


Brigadier General George L. 
Andrews: “I cannot longer 
doubt that U.S. colored soldiers 
captured by C.S. forces have 
been deliberately murdered 
after capture.” 


endorsement that it was not in “the 
interest of the service that this matter be 
further investigated at present.” 

As Logan was conducting his 
initial investigation into the matter, 
Union General Andrews continued 
to seek additional information. On 
September 14, he wrote Major G. 
N. Lieber, Acting Assistant Adjutant 
General of the Department of the Gulf, 
outlining his findings. The initial report 
of the hanging of two black soldiers 
had come from two black enlisted 
men, but they admitted they did not 
see the actual hanging. Andrews was 
uncertain whether the victims had been 
dead or alive when hanged, thinking 
that perhaps their corpses had been 
hung as a warning to other blacks. A 
Union assistant surgeon who had been 
captured, but since released, reported 
that the Confederates made no secret 
of their contempt for the black troops 
and their officers, but he had witnessed 
no violence or ill-treatment against any 
Union prisoners. 

Andrews reported that area civilians 
had not provided any substantial 
information, and what they did say was 
simple hearsay. Some said the black 
troops had been well treated. Others 
claimed some of the men had been 


sold at auction at Clinton, Louisiana. 
Still others said they had heard of some 
black prisoners being shot. 

Andrews stated his feelings 
forcefully: “I am clearly and decidedly 
of the opinion that colored soldiers 
cannot with justice be employed 
as such without receiving the same 
protection that other troops would 
receive under similar circumstances, 
and ... 1 am entirely ready and willing 
to carry out with stern severity any 
retaliatory measures which may be 
deemed proper by the commanding 
general of the department.” However, 
Andrews admitted, “In the present case 
I do not consider the evidence up to 
this time satisfactory as to the alleged 
hanging of colored soldier prisoners 
of war.” General Nathaniel Banks in 
his endorsement on the letter, agreed 
with Andrews. Brigadier General 
Charles P. Stone, Lieber’s chief of staff 
at department headquarters, agreed 
that Colonel Logan’s denial of August 
8 was adequate and that no retaliatory 
measures should be taken. 

Based on Confederate General 
Stephen D, Lee’s recommendation, and 
that of Union General Stone, it seemed 
that the matter was brought to a close. 
But on December 2, Major General E. 
A. Hitchcock, Federal Commissioner 
for Exchange of Prisoners, wrote to 
Andrews, still in command at Port 
Hudson. Hitchcock had seen a letter 
from Port Hudson reprinted in a New 
York newspaper which claimed that the 
Confederates hanged a white officer of 
colored troops and twenty enlisted men 
within a day of their capture. 

Two months passed before 
Andrews, delayed by sickness and an 
initial lack of evidence, sent a reply to 
Hitchcock. Andrews now had sufficient 
testimony to state with firmness that 
Confederate soldiers had killed black 
Union troops in cold blood. A civilian 
stated under oath that he had witnessed 
a rebel officer by the name of Lieutenant 
Shattuck shoot already-wounded 
colored soldiers. Two black men from 
Jackson provided similar testimony, but 
also added that other captured Negro 
troops had been shot in the woods 
nearby, and they later found their 
bodies. Confederate prisoners taken by 
Union forces said they knew nothing 
about the matter. 

Andrews followed up by writing 


Confederate Brigadier General Wirt 
Adams on February 16, 1864. Andrews 
told the story of Lieutenant Shattuck’s 
actions in more detail. The testimony of 
the Jackson civilian also said Shattuck 
bragged that he had shot thirteen negro 
soldiers, and took no prisoners. “There 
was no fighting on the day referred 
to,” wrote Andrews. The civilian also 
provided testimony about colored 
soldiers being taken to the woods 
and being shot. “He saw their bodies 
afterward on the ground, not forming 
any part of the battle-field, but a mile 
and a half distant therefrom,” wrote 
Andrews, where “the negro soldiers 
were taken for the avowed purpose of 
shooting them.” 

Andrews made the consequences 
very clear: “I cannot longer doubt 
that U.S. colored soldiers captured by 
the C. S. forces have been deliberately 
murdered after capture. I am further 
directed to inquire of you whether such 
acts are or have been permitted by your 
officers or other authorities? If such acts 
are permitted, I have to inform you that 
prompt retaliation will take place on 
the prisoners in our possession. If such 
acts are unauthorized, I must demand 
the punishment of the perpetrators.” No 
further correspondence on the matter 
from either Andrews or Adams has been 
found. 

Although only thirteen-years-old in 


Lieut. General Stephen D, Lee. 
“(It is not in] the interest of 
the service that this matter be 
further investigated at present.” 
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Celine Fremaux in later life. 


1863, Céline Frémaux would recall 
her life in Jackson, Louisiana vividly. 
Thirty years after the war, she wrote 
in her memoir, “After the little 
battle in Jackson quite a number of 
niggers had become separated from 
their command. They knew the law: 
All slaves taken armed against the 
whites were hung or shot. So they 
wandered about the woods for some 
days. Some of them, no doubt, found 
their way back to Port Hudson. 
Others were caught by the soldiers 
and summarily executed. I knew this 
was done but of course I never saw 
an execution. I knew they took place 
in the woods. The vagueness of the 
spot made all the woods a place of 
dread after dark.” 

When Céline and her little 
brother went to find a doctor to 
care for a sick sibling one evening at 
dusk, she took a short cut through 
the woods near the college campus. 
“I saw something moving and nearly 
lost my strength!” she recalled. “Just 
before me, a little to one side, two 
niggers were hung to a tree limb, 
their feet just clear of the ground. I 
hid the sight from Paul with my skirt, 
tried to run, then tried to speak, but 
my tongue was frozen and my legs 
like cotton. Only the fear of Paul 
seeing gave me strength to move on. 


The horror—to me—was having 
them at my back. Cold chills ran 
up and down my spine. I thought I 
heard them moan, then laugh, then 
shriek.” By the time she reached 
Dr. Jones’ house, she nearly forgot 
the purpose of her journey. She 
told him nothing about what she 
had seen. When she left his place 
to return home, the doctor called 
out to her to take the shorter route 
through the woods. She refused, 
choosing instead to take the road 
because it was getting dark. The 
next day, the doctor called at the 
Frémaux’s house. He, too, took 
the short cut through the woods. 
Horrified, he marveled that 
Céline had not asked for an escort 
home. “Thus I got a reputation 
for bravery, very little deserved,” 
she wrote, adding, “Children saw 
fearsome sights during that awful 
time.” 

Céline’s memoirs, along with 
reports from both sides during the 
war, provide substantial proof that a 
number of black soldiers were killed 
at Jackson, far from the battlefield. 
Furthermore, and perhaps even 
more significantly, the language 
used by Confederate officers in their 
own defense and in reports makes 
it very clear that black soldiers were 
not recognized at soldiers at all. 
More than once, Col. Logan and 
his subordinates state that “Federal 
prisoners” were not among the 
African-American soldiers who had 
been captured, choosing instead to 
refer to them as “negroes in arms.” 
This simple linguistic ruse made 
all the difference between life and 
death. “Prisoners” required certain 
protocols and treatment. “Negroes 
in arms,” however, were slaves in 
insurrection—a crime that carried 
the death penalty. 
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NEO-CONFEDERACY: 

A Critical Introduction. 
Edited by Euan Hague, Heidi Beirich, and 
Edward H. Sebesta. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 2008, 354 pp. ISBN: 978-0- 
292-71837-1; $60.00 hardcover. 


Readers of North & South are famil- 
iar with “neo-Confederate” as a term 
applied to an interpretation of Civil 
War history perceived as pro-Confeder- 
ate. It has become a counterpart to “po- 
litically correct” — a blanket dismissal of 
a work based on an alleged ideological 
agenda. 

Neo-Confederacy is an academic 
analysis of a more specifically defined 
ideology, the groups that espouse it, 
and the widely varied cultural mani- 
festations of it. The editors (and au- 
thors of most of the essays) are DePaul 
University cultural geographer Euan 
Hague; principal investigator of neo- 
Confederate groups for the Southern 
Poverty Law Center’s Intelligence Report, 
Heidi Beirich; and independent neo- 
Confederate investigator Edward H. 
Sebesta. 

The book’s agenda is explicit. 
Sociologist James Loewen’s foreword 
boasts that “this book provides the nec- 
essary information for anyone to stop 
neo-Confederates dead in their tracks, 
using their own words against them.” 
According to the editors, the essays “ex- 
plore how neo-Confederate ideology 
constructs a worldview that we contend 
is patriarchal, ethnocentric, intolerant, 
and racist,” but which uses “language 


_ that at face value appears to laud cul- 


tural rights and freedoms, heritage 
preservation and celebration, local con- 
trol over institutions, and Christianity.” 

Addressing themes that are more 
relevant to modern politics and “cul- 
ture wars” than to the Civil War, Neo- 


Confederacy speaks only indirectly to 
students of 1861-1865. If the editors 
and authors are successful, Civil War 
enthusiasts who hold a romanticized 
view of a virtuous Confederate civiliza- 
tion based on Celtic ancestry will be 
compelled to reexamine their beliefs. 

The book’s focus is on the intel- 
ligentsia of several neo-Confederate 
organizations, especially the League of 
the South, the Council of Conservative 
Citizens, and the radicalized Sons of 
Confederate Veterans (SCV). 

Taking advantage of the generous 
body of evidence available in manifes- 
toes and publications and on websites, 
the authors trace the lineage and ana- 
lyze the key points of neo-Confederate 
thought. Modern neo-Confederacy, 
they contend, is an outgrowth of the 
self-styled “paleo-conservative” reaction 
against the relativist liberal modern or- 
der. It consciously resurrects the works 
of the 1930s Southern Agrarians and 
of post-Civil War southern theologians 
who “understood the Civil War to be a 
theological conflict between Northern 
heresy and Southern orthodox 
Christianity.” Finally, neo-Confederacy 
thought emphasizes the Celtic origin of 
(white) southerners and the distinctive 
—and immutable—culture that it pro- 
duced. 

The second half of the book is de- 
voted to neo-Confederacy’s campaign 
to preserve and create a distinctive 
culture. Most familiar is the struggle to 
define and to protect the Confederate 
battle flag. In other essays, authors 
Euan Hague, Kevin Hicks, Jon Bohland, 
and Brian Tonger view efforts to create 
a distinctive educational system, litera- 
ture, and music as manifestations of a 
neo-Confederate counter-culture that 
rejects liberal relativist modernism. 

Of particular interest to North & 


South readers who are members of the 
SCV is Beirich’s essay about the neo- 
Confederate infiltration and takeover of 
that organization. 

The research and analysis in this 
book are important and provocative, 


. but reaction to it invariably will depend 


on a reader’s viewpoint. The authors are 
not disinterested scholars, but passion- 
ate partisans of the ideology that neo- 
Confederacy rejects and threatens. In 
making a case for the dangers of neo- 
Confederacy, they sometimes tar with a 
broad neo-Confederate brush scholars, 
writers—and readers—who do not 
share their values and worldview, who 
believe that America may have lost its 
moral compass, or who harbor sympa- 
thetic feelings toward the Confederacy. 
—John Coski 
Museum of the Confederacy 


ANDERSONVILLES OF THE NORTH: 
The Myths And Realities Of 
Northern Treatment Of Civil War 
Confederates 
By James M. Gillispie (Denton, TX: 


University of North Texas Press. 2008. | 


Pp. vii, 278. ISBN 978-1-57441-255-0) 


On this well written and researched 
book James Gillispie takes on the oft- 
repeated southern myth that Confeder- 
ate POWs were brutally and deliberately 
mistreated in Union prisons. Gillispie 
reveals that these myths are not merely 
false but a purposeful fabrication. 

These fabrications were advanced 
by embarrassed Southerners when 
the conditions and high death rates at 
Andersonville prison in south Georgia 
became known after the war. Since they 
were unable to find credible evidence 
against what Union investigators were 
reporting to Northern newspapers, to 
defend themselves Southerners claimed 
that northern prisons were just as bad 
as southern ones. Southern writers in- 
sisted that this inhumane treatment of 
Confederate prisoners was the result of 
a deliberate Yankee policy of withhold- 
ing food, medicine, shelter, and clothing 
and that these practices were a result of 
the Yankees’ thirst for vengeance and 
their inherently base and evil natures. 

Southern writers also accused the 
North of stopping the practice of pris- 
oner exchange in the summer of 1863 
to prevent the South from renewing its 
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military manpower. Southern whites 
denounced the Northerners as ungen- 
tlemanly and unworthy of civilized war- 
fare. These accusations became a given 
in the postwar literature of the South 
until the 1930s, when historians more 
removed from the era began to question 
these southern interpretations of history 
by investigating the primary sources 
found in the Official Records of the War 
of the Rebellion, the Medical and Surgical 
History of the Rebellion, and contempo- 
rary diaries, letters, and photographs in 
a more systematic manner. 

These sources show clearly that 
Union prison officials generally pro- 
vided Confederate POWs with food 
rations equal to those issued to Union 
forces, shelter that was equal to that of 
Union troops in the field, and adequate 
clothing and blankets. With few excep- 
tions, Union prison hospitals had bet- 
ter rates of recovery from disease than 
those of Confederate hospitals serving 
Confederate sick and wounded, such 
as Chimbarazo in Richmond, Virginia, 
The sources also show that the U.S. 
government set up an elaborate system 
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of prison inspections and created a pro- 
cess for making improvements when 
shortcomings became apparent. 

Nevertheless, the reader must won- 
der why the death rates in Union camps, 
even though lower than in southern 
prisons, were so high. Gillispie’s answer 
is that the diseases plaguing both armies 
were especially devastating due to the 
unwholesome and extended confining 
of men that was beyond the expertise of 
doctors to ameliorate. Gillispie empha- 
sizes that the results of honest but inef- 
fective medical practices are something 
entirely different from the purposeful 
mistreatment of prisoners. 

Union prisons were often sited on 
earlier Union training camp areas in- 
tended for smaller numbers of men. 
These camps had often been located 
on low, level, poorly drained sites that 
quickly became contaminated when 
crowded with too many prisoners. 
Overcrowding lad to contaminated 
privy facilities, and prisoners, ignorant 
of the dangers posed by bacteria, often 
inadvertently contaminated their own 
water supplies. In the North some asso- 


ciations between dirty water and disease 
had been demonstrated and attempts 
to clean up dirty water were made, but 
in the South these associations between 
water and disease were largely ignored. 
Not surprisingly diarrhea, dysentery, 
and pneumonia thrived—but deaths 
from these diseases were still fewer than 
in rebel POW camps. 

Prisoners suffered and died from 
smallpox simply because doctors in 
the 1860s did not know enough about 
the disease. The most appalling lack of 
knowledge was that the most infectious 
period of smallpox was just before the 
appearance of pustules. As a general 
rule, doctors did not separate smallpox 
victims until pustules appeared; thus 
the disease spread easily. 

The book is a well written and hon- 
est examination of contemporary sourc- 
es regarding a subject that too often 
elicits emotional response rather than 
analysis. Anyone interested in Civil War 
prisoners of war should read this book. 

—Timothy R. Roberts 
Command Historian (retired) Missouri 
Army National Guard 
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